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PREFACE 



The Compcf ud for y Education Stuc^ wo$ 
requested by CongrjW in the I974.Elen^t(iry and 
Secondary EdupclHon Amendrni^ts* / The 1974 
\ Amendnonfs emphasize the <9rect resppnsibllitx 
of 'ihe NoHonot (nstitute of Education (NIE) to 
Congreis. . The ^^tudy began |n February 1975 only \ 
of tsr Oyigress hod reviewed an offkiol research^ 
ptanTlwbmitted by NEi it yw funded with $15 
mUNon^ipec^ from the TlttiTT 

p roona m appropridtion. Interim reports on study 
findbgs ^mp submitted to Congress In^Oecember 
ondStot^^ 1977: A flnd reiiort will be 
submittedlPSept^^ ;97& 

provides an overview of study 
flndlngt^iind o sunmary jif each of thf more than 
^ 35 resedrd) projects wMch moke 'up the whole 



Compensotory Educotion Study. These isummor^^ss 
provide both genergi Informotlon on eoch of tf(ef 
projects qnd specific references to where mare 
detailed discunlons con be found.< ! 

The overview was prepared by Richard Moss 7 
of * the Compensatory Education Study , : and 
'Tinwthy McCarthy of the Publie^tiW Mo^^ 
ment and Administrative SeMces Division.' 
Monaging and editing of project sumtnarl^ was 
done by Jqnet . Toylor, ; Pelrcf Hammond, qnd 
Morjorie Kutash* Spedol ^Ihanks are. due to . 
Catherine Blodcnali for her.did In collecfing ond 
typing the materiel* / * : 

$ - - 

' Joy A, Frcichtling,CSrector 
' Compensatory E^ . 



OVERVIEW OF' THE NIE tO^^PENSATORY 
EDUCATION HUDY 



■■■ ■ : : . \. \ ■ : . L ■ 

. .Compensatorx eAication Is , one of the 
Nof iorfs most Important efiforts to equalize edu- 
catlpnollqpportunlt/. Jheix^ncept stcms/from the 
/ recpgntttoo that chlldrfriV from dlsoflvantaged 
/ ^backgrounds freqoentlyjdo . not enj<y /the /son^ 
edijcatfbnal bmflts ds^meir peeri. A^W ottend 
< ' schools in districts thot jhpve loW overdll/eyames 
or high conceotraHons pf dlsodvontoc^fmUie^ 
r • ; Such circunr>stQnces ploce special sfroir^ on the " 
schools dhd (xhrersely offset the ger^^ 
: nient of pu|^ls» jQompeijsatory/e is- 
'• ^ Jntended to^eaie th^ providing 
disadvantaged chlldfm Wlm adcfi tipndl ^ services to 
: ^ hdiflhem complete their e^jucoflcih on rtiore equal 
/ •temns,"- —< ■ /n '. ■ . J ^ ./ ■ - 

The. moM Impetus to compiensetory; 
' ^ edUcqtloh came from Title I Of the Elementary 
.and Secondary Education' Acf of 1^65 (ESEA), 
subtitled Vqii Act tg strengthen ^ond improve 
educational quality and :^Mucat!bnal . oppor* 
1unities%f ^he most: important source of comperK 
sotocy ;f^|duqatIoh Tf^tleVl Kos channeled 

billions Of Pedenll dollars /to Stotcs and school 
distrlcfi for ogmpen s otory ^rogronrtu 
" , ' 

^ Congress hod three purposes in mind when it 
enocfiBd Title I. FirsfJ it sought to provide 
odiStlofkil fln^ assistance to school districtj 
• serving larg:i ncjmbers/of students from V 
\ocpmm farnilles and to the sc^hools with 
^p^est'number of su6h studehtf. Secondt Cofv 
gr^ sought to fund /special services for iowv 
' ' od^ieving children In /schools with low revenue' 
' levels. And third; CdnTMS intended Title I 
' pr o gr t y m - to corttribut)^ to the cognithre, social;- 
iOf^ OTK>tionqi deve|opn^^ of participating stth 
.;4ents* . • . ■ ■. '. 1 

- * . Since 1965^ the FfiCtiral Government has 
provided between SrhttlT^'^ $2 trillion a year 
' to StorAs oniet locgt educational ogencfes for 
coCTpe^natocy isidudatlw -p^^ Rctpresenting 
) / M> of oil Federareo^Mtutes irrelem«!ntarjK and 
I ; / siikmdary eduoottov TItto I Is the largest Federol • 
educotlon program for yourig studentiir While Title 
/' i accounts^ for only 3% of the total monies spent 




nationoily on c^ementory <vkJ secondory-educotion. 
In ionnie of the NotlonPs poorest school districts it 
accounts for almost one-third of tliii^r per-pup{h 
expenditures.^, / 

• ' . ■ 

The amount of money tHql' a school district 
receives *under Title I depencb on the number of 
children oge 5 to 1^ whose:f^ilies live under the 
' ' poverty line, the minnber of^ildren receiving Aid 
to F «pllie9 with 0(epehder>t Children (AFDC), and 
the number of cf^Hdreiry^in federally supported 
foster «honies or Instl^utlohs for peglected or 

. delinquent children. Within the dlst^icfTFederal 
regulations olso drect Title I monies to schools in 
' the poOlrest oreos. - . 

in writlhg, the enoblir^ legislation^ Congre^ 
chose, to ^ve States and school districts wide 
latitude oln estabtishinigi locai c^mpcraatory edu- 
cation programs. For exdnriple, a 1974 Senate 
- report notM^^lhat -^ocal^officials ore charged with 
devel^Ir>9 local solutiof)ar.to meet their specific 
* needs.**/^;' ^ ■ 

■ /■/' . ■ ■ . 

/The school districts take the initiative irf 
designing local programs ancl, in idervtifylng which 
students ore to receive special services. Compen- 
satory eckicatioh fuTMis ore rhost frequently used 
/for special In9|truction,'but local comrnunlties also 
moy use/ monies for such auxiliary services os 
food, ^medical core, and psychological counseling, 

THEI^IE STUDY . ! * 

The irnpetus for the Notional Institute/of 
Education CNIE) itudy conrYe from ihe Ecfucation 
Amendnents of 1974 CPubilc LaU 93-380), %rfilch 
directed iihe Ijistltute to conduct a compr^terislve 
study of cdmp^fftotdry educdtlon prbgrams, 
including, those financed by the States.^ Congress . 
requested this 3-year study in order to gdther 
informotlon %^ich would help^them in considering 
» legislation to r^eauthorize Title I. > . 

In requesting the study. Congress essentially 
' wanted answers tp two qOsstions. First; what 



/ 



hove compensatory education programs occomp- 
llihed over the last: decade? Second, how can 
cpmpensdtory education prog^ioms be im^ 

. , To answer the first question, the NIE sivdy 
examined whether exist&ig Tifte I ^proyrums tKive 
met ttic original intentions of Congfrss. ' - 

To determine how connpensatory education 
might be improved, NIE researchers investigate 
the relative effectiveness of different sta 
local approaches to imprementing Title K Nfey 
studied the relationships between improvedyOco- t 
demic performance and such elements of \nitrvcr \ 
fion OS ifKflvidualized learning a:d clo^ st;^. 
Researchers also considered the possibleyeffec^^^ 
: oth€5r methods of allocating funds (on tKe'bqFis of 
achievement test scores, for iexorr^pM, ,<in<^ they 
. examined alternative ways o* orgo^ing Federal, 
» state, and 'local efforts to make^compensatory 
^ , programs work better. 

t Earlier notional ^luati^ pf title I often 
focused solely on children's academic per- 
formarx:^! More recent /selective evaluations 
tended to fsolate readino/prp^roms ^ond measure* 
* the impact of.cofppenMlbry education by gouging 
the effectlv^ss of riMding Hnstrup tion. How^' 
X ever. Title I's ummofe success "depends upon Ua/ 
ability to distriMe/unds-^and deliver %erM\cts to 
its eti^ble student^ Ccinseqvently, Congress fias 
shown strong interest /tn iMming- who benefits 
from Title I fun<p and^iiervices. . 

t^lE's «6minatfion Title 1 wos designed to 
enable Ccraress to jvdge whether the. program has 
met edch Tbf t^ee objectives: the bllbcciflon of 
funds, tfMr delivery of services, 'and the develop- 
nient ofythildreru 

overall NIE study consisted of 35 mojor 
chyprojects. these projects included a . 
pnoF Suh^ey of , Compensatory Edpcotion, 
ToF demoristration proj<e<:ts in 13 school dis- 
Jpts,' and a number of detailed cose studies of 
\^/x^ I program. In 

/^Soccordahce with the stud/s mandate, NiE sub: * 
/ mitted on interim report in 1976 and a second 
report— actually a jeries of six r^pdrts— in the fall 
of l?77. Other reports will betJsued in the fall of 

RESEARCKFINDINCS' 

Title I's Effectiveness: in Distributing Money 

NIE gathered informotion oh whether T^tle I 
fundsf are actually distributed as Congress 
intended* The originol legislation specified that 
funds were intended to help districts pro"^ 'de 



services to .oreos wi4h concentrations of tow- 
income families. The number of children living in 
poverty Wild determine the amount of-mon^ a 
district * received and olsa the elFolbility af\a^ 
IxrHculor school for funds.' 

;At the same tinw, Congress decided thbt 
fun(W should be spi^f only for ch1ldr^n<^lho were 
^learly iow^ochieving* School odhninistrotors qnd 
teachers select children gt the individudl/school 
. level on the basis of ttieir educational t needs, , 
Until. Title I resources reach the school, the focus 
is on family income; thereof fcr It is on student 
ochievement. • . li 

. « • 

NIE's analysis of the distributionotef fects of 
the Title M formula indicates that the formula* 
generally meets the purptee^ntended by Congress: 
Title*l <firects funds to oreos with concentrations 
of children from low-income fann(f|ies« However, 

^the t>pore^ counties and districts often^jeceive 
leai money, than do. richer areost'for ecch of the' 
dfiUdren counted for Title \ purposes. This Is 
because Title I 'allocations are weighted by. the 

* overage per-pupil expenditure (APPE) for the 
State, and very poor oreos are often found in low- 
spending States. " ^ 

More specificoily, NIE fourtd ttxit: 

1. Overofl, the lorger the number of 

• - poor children in a district, the . 
^ larger its ollocotion. • 

2. The largest proportion of Title . I 
money . directe<} to central 
cities, rural areas, and plOces. 
with high proportions of nJnorjty / 
group cJiiii^en. 

a 

2. The stwre of Title I furxli going . 
to counties in the South and in 
: 'thp Middle Atlontic States is 
larger thonthe coypties* shore of 
H<^hool*aged population. !n 
theSouth/ this is a result of the- 
x^\ori% heavy concentrations of 
low-income^ children; in tf>e 
^ Middle Atlontic States, it results 
' ^ both from the numbers of low- ^ 
^ ^ income and other fdrmulo- 
eligible . children . oncj ' from ; a 
V relatively. level of 

educotionai expenditures. 

4. Urt>an*and Northeastern counties 
receive ttie most money for each 
formulo^liglbte child; rural 
Southern counties receive ttie 
least. This reflects the weight- 
ing, of allocations according to 
state APPE. 
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Although Title I furxfing coh^ 
jtfitutaf onix 3% of oil jpendfng' 
* on jslofticntorjf . end secondor)^ . 
education on o notioriQC leveli it 
.rnqy" dcoount for one-tfiird of the 
(itidbg in the very poor^t 
school districts. 



Title I ond Other Education Aid 

.... ' 



/ 



_vlflth__;thof of!,otl>e«r Federql 'gnd state edttcotion 
IM-ograim that direct funds to places with the 
lowest Income pdpulotions and) the most/limited 
t(sc botes, ,NIE sooght to determine %vhich , 
program hod fhe grcsotest effects on educational 
spending Qt the loral level. <~ „ 

Title I aid per pupil fi.tt>e lowest income 
school districts is 5.5 times as great as Title I aid 
per pupil in ttie Mgbest income ^stricts. This 
Voices Title I ofd more redistrlbuttve with respcfbt 
to income fhort any other Federal program of 
education* old to jurisdictions or than state aid 
overolU Title I ^Iso provides slightly niore mone^ 
to (fistricts wi^ small local tax bases than to - 
.^fricts dble to pro^dde high* levels of local 
spencfing, and It is thus more equalizing ttKvrother 

Federal aid w|tWn States^ 

^ Finollyt NIE found thot Title I is Superior to 
ottter Federafor state funding programs in terms 
of its copocity to increase educotlonol spending ot^ 
the* local levels rather ttHin being used to repidce 
locoi expendturesL A'irigher propcMilon of Title I 
dollars represents net odditlons to d}s1[rict expen* 
ditures than , ts the case with -x>Jlher Federal or 
^ate education aid. ^ 

At the within^strict level, Title I Is \Sk 
focused, ond the funds ore nof concentrated solely 
on ttie lowest income schools*- Thefe are strong 
pressures to Increase the numbers of sdiools being - , 
served, ond a * number of procedures— some of 
them statutory and others embodied in regu- 
lations--have greatly increased school districts' 
flexibility In Identifying schools to re<;eive Title I 
services. Though ^Kich of the sourcef/of flexibility 
con be seen as desirdble in Itself, tqfcen together 
'they gredtly Tjsduce the concentration of Title I 
funds. ;V * ^ 

Alternative Funding Formulas 

V ' Nl€ was Qifced to consider whether or not 
ottter.deflnltions of poverty would leod to a better V 
metmd of -ollocqting rcbources to the schools. 
The current formulo could be revised by raising * 
ttie level of poverty qp^^di dr >by tying It to 
overage family Income; Todoy, d family of four is 
considered' poor wtwn It lives oh on Income of 



$$,800. . This . figure could be acQusted - that 
^ poverty Is defined as i2S% or 150% of the current 
IndeXf or. as 50% of medkv) family income. 

NIE examined ttie implications of these^ond 
otti^ pcopoied dKvi|^^,for Tit^ It 
concluded thot If Oingressf raised ttie poverty 
level,' the proportion of tho^ now* identified as 
poor in large' cities and in the South would decline. 
This, In tunV would mean that ttiese areas would 
re ceive less title^ support. ^ ^, 



*. In 1974, some members of the House of 
. Representatives expressed consideroble Inferest in 
using data from' odilevement test scores to 
allocate funds to States, school dHtrtcts, and 
fchppls. NIE studied the feosibility of this 
opfirooch and itrproboble Implications. First, it 
looked at dternotive^voys to collect ochl^ven^ 
^doto and thp cost of doling so. Seeond, NIE tried 
to estimate wtiere funds mi^t be distributed if 
allocations were based on ochievement scores. 
Third, NIE condiicted several^demonstratlon pro> 
jects'in which school districts were given waVors 
from ^ usual rules governing the allocation of' 
furxb to schools. .Th«e projects allowed. NIE to 
observe what might happen if districts relied on 
achievement data In identifying eligible sctiools 
and students. * " 

NIPs research led it to conclude that It is 
not possible dt present to us^ ochli^menf data to 
ollccote funds to all States * and districts. 
However^ a new notipnol testing program, , which 
Would produce enough data for achievement 
allocations to the States, could be ready In 3 
y^i. Such a program would cost $7.2 million 

^over 'a. 3^year period. A testing proghsn that 
could be used to ollocote funds directly tb eocl; 
school district on the basis of the number of loW- 
ochleying children in ttie dQstrict would ^c6cb\y 
cost OS much qs $53 million over ro 3-year period^ 

' However,' ttwxKMitionol expenditUkres required for^. 
eoch State to allocate f yrids to districts on the 
bosis of statewide tests would be for le». 

NIE*s analysis indlcote^-ihat O'Change to on 
achievement-based allocofion system would hove 
little effect on.^ amounts of money received by 
egch'of the four major census regions. However,^ 
many States would experience chonges In ttielr 
funding. NIE e^imotes' that 23 States would 
experience ctKmges of more than 15% In tfielr^ 
share of furxh. i # 

The data ^ also IrKlicate thot certain kinds of 
sctKx>l ^ districtii, such as'^ districts with ^Jorge 
humb^ of minodty students, would probdbty!gain 
under on ochlevement-bosed allocation system, 
while nonmetropolitan oreos would probobly lose ; 
f urxfr if achievement criteria wert* substituted for 



• povertjr crifferio. XJfbon and a^burbon districts in 
iom oraot wwUI be Hkefy to Qdn fundi^ while 
those fn other oreos would be lilcely to l«e»- On 
the overage, cfties ond subtirbs'Would gqin^ but not 
sigh}ftcont{^« . 

PPMONSTRATION PRajE(Irrs 

The "demomtrotion projei^|s,** In which rules 
governing funds oHocotion were<» wolved, involve - 
13 school districts for the period 1 975-78, NIE 

. was interested injeoming cxoctfy whqt districts^ 
might do if ibey were not required to diocote 

ifundSi under "the existing Title! fromework and, 
portfcolorlyr, what would be the effects of ^on/ 
deci^oh to allocate on^ basis of ochievement. 
Districts applying for this study gove numerous 
wj^sons for Wanting to wo^ye existing regulotions^r . 
Many wonted to ollocote funds directly to both 
schools and sMenU on the bosis of educationgi 
disodvontoge because Ihey felt that the current 
formulcr denied services to, some low achievers. 
Others wante<^; to continue serving shnknis no 

^ longer eligible forj^services under existing rules 
because desegr^tion progrems hod altered 
ottendonce patterns. Still others wished tq 
eliminote the stigma- of Title I as a program for 
poor or minorit/ stude^ts« 

Findings from the denwistration progrom 
hove led NIE tooyicMe that most districts could 
..use achievement scores t» allocate funds without 
facing any nriojor techntcol problems, the dhonge 
to ochievement criteria, combined with more 
restricth^ ^udent eligibility crlterid in many 
schools, enabled participating districts to select 
iow-ochieving children mbi* directly ^thon they 
hod previously. During the. demonstcotion, the 
proportion of poor children In «>e Titles I - popu- 
lation decreased, while the prop^ion of low- 
achieving chiid^ increased. The percentoge of 
minority childTcfh among Title I pupils remained 
about thi^ some. 

J for .^he most part, districts receiving 
waivers served more children, olttKxigh they spent 
ie» i^r child. This meant on increase in the 
obiolute numbers of poor and minority children 
served as well os h the jwnber of (owKichieving 
children. The increase'Iin numbersv^of children' 
served was substantial Jfor all groups but most 
drojHitic for. thfe lowKichieving gro^p. 



However, in-order to serve odditioriol chil- 
dfen, the demonstration: districts slightly reduced 
the intensify of servidei provided for eoch child. 
Although children in these districts spent less 
time In Compensatory instruction than they hod 
before^, districts did not make fundomentol 
changes in their japp ro och; to compensatory, in- 



struction. The nature of Titi^U services-the sfze 
• of iHeJnstructional group ond.the quoiif icotions of 
the teoching staff-«.was not altered. - ^ . 

r B<»«d on the reseonrh findings, it is. clear 
thot eod) district hcei a model irf^he Tioppro^iote** 
Sfructure of xi compenscttoiy program and resisted 
downgrading this model by, for example^ sub- 
stantially incTMsingl group size or "^tiiring less 
expensive staff. In mony cases, dis.ricts used 
funds frc*n sources other than the bdsic Title I 
grant in order to mointoin the quality of ^ir 
program. It Is in<cly that these odditionoi funds 
would not be ovoitoble over^on extended period of 
time. Therefore, If districts continued to serve 
increased numbers of Tit4e I studentsior a number 
of years, the reduction in intensity of services 
would probably be ^-eater than thot observed in 
the demonstrotion districts. 

SERVICES PROVIDED BY, TITLE I FUNDING 
Services to Students 

^ -BetQuse very little detofled informoti'on was 
available bri the nature of the services being 
providM by Title I funds, NE conducted o lorge- 
scale tMotlonol-Survey of Compensotory Education. 
The results showed tfuit 9 out of 10 school 
districtf receive Titli^ I funds. These funds ore 
used nrxMtly in elementory grades and provide 
compensatory jedxxition services to 20% of th^ 
NotionV elementary school students, or ^ Million 
children. Three-foiM^tt^ of the furids ore used to 
provide instructionoL services; Title I pro^oms 
today focus on instruction to a for greoter ctegree 
t»Kin in ttie ear(y days of compensatory education. 
School district personnel hove told NE that they 
believe this strong emphasis on basic slicills, which 
is encouraged by Federal officials, Is appropriate. 

Title I regulotionat'ore ficodble enough to 
permit districts to fOnd nonlnstructionarservices, 
and sorne local districts feel the need .for cbn^ 
pensotoh^ education programs \that con provide 
medical core, counseling, and food. Most districts 
use less thon 5% of their Title I fundi for such 
services. The onfy noninstrxxrtionol services to 
receive a growing shore of Title I funds ar<? those 
activities related to the Porent Advisory Councils 
(PACs), through which parents help shape ond plon 
Title I programs. 

The NIE sijrvey demonstroted tttot Title I 
provides imfx>rtant services thot^epresent reel 
odditiqns to the level of educotlonol expenditures 
In districts receiving funds. Disfrlcts ml^t have 
used Title I funds to poy for services thot they 
would have provided even without Title I. •Since, 
tijey hove not done so, it seems that the rec^ire- 
ments imposed by Title I on the schools* use of 



hjnd$ have been effective in ermiring that vjp^ 
plemcntqry jervfces reoUy ore provided* « 

Types of Services o . . ' 

• J !n exdminirig how Tifle-I adds to the educo- 
tidn of porflcipjQtfng children, NIE reseorchers 
collected infonrKition on doss slze^ time spent in 
instructior^ teodier qixslificatioris, ond the degree 
to which compensatory education instruction is 
?ndividual}zed. While the NIE investigation 
covcfced only o linrirted mimber of districts* the 
results were encouroging in oU four oU these 



oreos: 



Closs^^sfzes were small, overoging 
5f-stt«tentsJn cornpwotory reqd- 
'ing and l2 studeot5 in mathe- 
matics and longuoge arts. In 
contrast, the reguior classes 
oUended by JlVe lsfv<ktnH hod 
on overoge cfos^St size of 27, 



3. 



Compenso^ory education stu 
dents spent on overoge ai 5' 
hours per week in spec 
instruction. Time spent* in com- 
pensotory reading instruction 
ovcfdged 2^ of tf»e totot in- 
structional time.'* For longuoge 
arts and mothemotia^p the equi- 
'volent figures were 22% and 
27%, respect ively* 

Teochers giving compensatory^ 
instruction to students often hod 
special training. For example, 
67% of tfie professional teochers 
hod groduote. training beyond a 
bachelor's degree, ond 62% 
sp^iolized in one subject. 

Many school districts attempted . 
to individualize their instruction, 
although few offered instruction 
that, could be cor>sidered indi- 
vidualized , in all respects. 
Teochersf aides played on impor- 
tont role in Title I programs and 
were •used to help schools provide 
more individualized attention to 
children. More than half ttie 
aides employed nationwide ore 
paid from Title I funds. 



Title I programs seem to be designed Jn woys 
that can help students achieve more in school. 
Title I stiKfents usually spend more tin>e in basic 
skills if^tructfon than do plossrhotes whb^ore rK)t 
in compensatory programs. Also,Jhey ore taught 
In smaller groups* often by specially trained staff. 



On the other tKind, the qiAjlity ondjntensity of 
Title I services ore not uni for mfy high in the 
14,000 school districts recelving'>cpmpensotory 
funds. In sonrte districts, compensatory educotion 
students, receive less reodir>g instrucfion ttnin do 
non-Jitle { students,, Moreover, In some districts^ 
the^e is little evi(i|ence of clear planning or 
specific instrixrtionai goals. The d>sence of such 
planning tends tp teisin Title l*s effectiveness in 
helping children to lejorn. ' . 

Extent of Services - 

NIE found tb&t even in school districts with 
weli-dc^igned and carefully monoged progronis, 
. many eligible . children remain unserved. The 
notional survi^ found that only 66% of the 
chirdren deteirmrhed eligible by school dWricts 
receh/e services: If the Congress does not fund 
Title I of Its full authorized level, eoch district's 
annual, entitlement is r^doced occording to a 
comptex formula Lower appropriations affect 
the number of students served. 

Becouse of this Kmited'furujing, most school 
districts can^ serve only children who score for 
beto^ the SOfh percentile in ochievcm^. Stu«, 
dents whose perfornxirKre is just below dveroge 
and who mig^t ochieve o^ average or above- 
overoge levels if they received- special services 
^suoliy are not included* Simllorly, retaining 
. children In the program irfter they begin to cnoke 
ochievement gains Is often impossible because 
f here ore children with greater needs awaiting 
services. > 

Tliese. problems dre particularly ^ severe in 
distrijcts with the highest concentrations of poor 
ohildren. ' Although these districts receiye larger 
Title I grants than do more affluent districts, they 
generally receive less money for eoch poor child 
because ttiey ore in States with low overage 
expenditures ond lower allocations. These dls* 
trlcts con serve only a very limited proportion of 
their low-ochieving students. 

Firxjlly, less than 1% of all high ^hool 
students receive Title I services, although the 
progr<vn was designed for both elemenfory and 
secortdory students. Relatively few private school 
students receive Title I services, ond those 
^ dents receive considerably less time in instrucfion 
than do public school students. 1^ 

EFFECTS'bN STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

rlh the past there has been little evidence 
that compensatory e<kication programs hove hod 
any ^effect on student developntent. However, 
NIPs fir>dings demonstrate that compensatory 



{hstructron con bo^ q conslderobleyeffect on 
, . leorntng, ^ 

- NIE exomined the relative effectivene» of 
different instructional techniques Irr/ytder to 

- Icfentify ^omislng opprooches and to esrlniate the 
potentiaf of compensatory educotion If funds were 
«>ed welU The NIE Instructlonol Dfrnenslons 
5hi^ (lOS) focused «ipedally or: individuoiized 

' techniques, the amount of time students spent m 
instruction, and j^rhether instruction oca^rn ' in 
the stude{ifs re^lat classroom or in a •^llout" 
setting. So that the results of different 
or^oocher could be compared, the progr<vns 
selected for study varied considerobly in these 
re^>ects. 

The prelimiQor/ results of the sludy showed 
no. dromotic |lif ferenc^. among varioOs instruct 
, tionol methods, although they indicated that 1st 
tjfoders did Setter when taught in their own 
elossrooms ond conf irnr>ed the importance of time 
went in instruction ond on specific learning tasks. 
Overall, the results showed that the children mode 
significant ochievement gains. For example, 1st 
graders In the sample mode averoge gains of 12 
months in reading and 1 1 months tn mathematics 
during the 7-month period betvyeen fall and !^ring 
testing^ o gain equivalent to a 12- and 15-point 
rise in their percentile scores. Third graders 
gained 8 months In reading and 12 in mathematics, 
q percefftile gain of 7 and 15 points. Tl^ese gains 
ore considwobly greoter than those found in 
previous evaluations, which have tended to find at 
best a month-per*mpnth gain. JDS results suggest 
that compensotory instruction con meet with 
significont ftKTcess. 

However, NIE connot conclude tfot all 
compensatory e<kK:ation students ore gainJng as 
much OS those who participated in the Instruc* 
tionol Dimensions Study. The classrooms in that 
s^'ody were not a random sample, but were 
selcKTted for their instructional chorocteristics. 
Alttxxigh the progroms were operating in a cross- 
section of school districts, they were probably 
better inr^lemented and more, stable than overage 
Tlfje I programs. » i 

In general, NE's findings do not show that 
Title I Instruction is effective everywhere or that 
post problems with the quality ond stability of . 
instructional services have been solved. But «the 
r^lts do indicate that school districts con create 
the tonditions necessary to oKike compensatory 
Instructional services effective. 

ADMINISTRATION OF TITLE I ' 

To understand how Title I' is managed by 
Federal, stotev arid local administrators,; NIE 



Investlgoted both the odminlstrotive ond legal 
fromeworlc of the program. Monogi^pierit of Title 
I Is compiek because It involves three layers of 
governments Federol, stoffe, and locoL WWIe the 
Federal Government exercises leadership In carry- 
ing out o j^ogram legislated by the Con^es^ the 
principal reaponslblllties for ensuring thot 
Congre&fOnol Intentions are m^t reside with the 
States arid the districts. NIE researchers lod<ed 
at how this process\ was affected by the legal 
- framework of title I and by different management 
£rQCtlces« 

Federal Requirements ' 

«^ . 

. Much of the legal frcvnework is concerned 
with requirements governing the use of Federal 
funcb at the local level. Progrom development 
requirements ore designed to ensure that districts 
provide highK|uality services to ^participating 

NIE sought to determine whether the legal 
framework governing the use of Title I funds was 
consistent, necessary, and clear. In general, it 
concluded that: 

I. The legol framework is con- 
sistent. ;The fromework Includes 
the statute possed by the Con- 
gress, the regulfltions prepared : 
by the U.S. Office of Education 
(OE), and letters of advice sent 
by OE to States bnd school dis- 
^ fricts. In general, neither the 

regulotloos nor me \etters of * 
advice conflict with the statute- 
or wi th eoch other. ^ 

2. The funds allocation require- 
ments qppeor necessary if fhe 
Congressional goal of providing 
-special services to educationally 
disadvantaged children Is to be 
nr>et. These r^jfenrients are 
designed to restrict the ways in 
which school districts may use 
funds to ensure that the funds • 
H ore allocated to schools In the 

• poorest oreos 'and used to supple- . 
nr>ent, not reploce, local expen- 
ditures. The regulations assist 
districts in resisting,. pressure to 
use Title I funds for general edu- 
. cation or for tax relief. 

3. The program development 
requ-Tements ore not ne<^ssary 
in th^e same sense, because dis- . 
tricts have no incentives to 
deliver poor se.rvlces. However. 



proQram dcVdopmem Mqulre* 

* dMrlet plom^ 
fliSiflbfo cmugh to endbfe* school 

- iFormt iMTogrqms^ to meet the 

; needk^ /^^oT""^^^ ^s- ' 

odvoritogiM <Mldren hi^ their 
.. oonvnunity* 

The legal ffomework Is not, how- 
ever, 08 cleqr as It could be. 
State on^ local officials' look, tp 
the legarfrarnewdrk for guidance 
, in resoiviog technical and odhfiln^ 
istrotive dflHcultfib* Since the 
longudge of the f ranrieyyoHe' is hot 
ohrays cieor,^ some confusion 
exists cblkit the exoct Inter- 
pretation of specific require- 
ments. This loctc of clarity has 
serious consequences, tecouse 
' Title - I coordinators ./who 
misuoderstand[ the legal frame- 
work ore lilcel/ either to violate 
its ^requlremerits: or to , adopt 
unduly restrictive policies. For 
example^ some States an^ dis- 
tricts ho^ planned their pro- 
grams more ccv)sefvatively than 
the kiw or the regulations 
require in order to a^id being 
cborfped with viokitlons during 
program audits* In some oreos 
the provision of special serYlces 
In the regular ctqssroom' is Tor-« 
bidden and students ore pulled 
out of class .for their com* 
pensotory instruction, but Title I 
does not require or encourage 
either •VuHout" or '*in-class" pro- 
grocns. ■ ■ . . i 

In gen^of^ Federal management 
appe a r s to. be fundamentally 
socindy ond the efforts of the 
-^Department of Health, Edu- 
^cotion, and Welfare (HEW to see 
thot regulations ore observed^e 
appropriate. These efforts con^ 
slsl of program review visits 
each year by OE officials to a 
few districts Ond-llscal audits by 
HEW ouditof? in a few others. 
The results of these site visits 
and audits con provide guidance 
even to districts that ore not 
visited. This Si^stem does not 
require o - --rrkissive Federal 
enforcement effort, nor does It 
ploce heavy burdens on the 



Stotes or the districts. Som4^ 
; technlcol problems do ren^ain; 
for the niost- part, these Involve 
the' procedures required ' to ^ » . 
decide whetfier services are 
[ unonibiguously "appplenfentory.'* 

6. Title 1 odministrotion is proSobly 
better now than It bos been at 
any time slnce. the program wos 
enocted irt 1965. Congressional 
action in 1970 and subsec^^t 
' redrafting of regulations hove 
mddej. the legal framework for 
more specific with rjegord to the 
use of funds. This has obviously 
benefited tfme children the pro- 
gram is intendfd tq serve. For 
exdrnple^ early .evaluations 
pointed put tfwt 'children in 
target pppulotions were not 
consistently given special, or 
^additional, services. Todoy, 
most local officials know they , 
cannot use T^tle I. money as'' 
general aid. • 

Rote of the States j 

' States must attend to many management 
details if Ifiey are to ensure that Title f works as 
the Congress intended. First, the state Depart- 
ment of Educotioh must approve the oppircotions 
for Title I assistance sent by locol djstricts. This 
proce^ require that state educotfon odmini- 
. strolors carefully i^eview. each districts opplico- 
tioo and ensure that it complies with the legoi 
f romework OS established by the Federal Qovem- 
ment and interpreted and ougmentedby the Stote.' 
After applications ore cpproved, the State dis- 
tributes Title I funds to the school districts. 
During the school yAsr, the State provides tHe 
districts with technical assistance in designing a 
program, monitors the districts' activities, and 
enforces compliance. Because state. Title I 
personnel hove the authority to take action if 
guidelines are being violated, the Stotes play a 
key rote in making Title I programs work in local 
scficx>Ldistricts. 

"In sivdylng how Stoires administer Title I, 
NlE learned that stote ptocilces; vary gr^tl/. 
The States differ not only in' fhe ways they 
communicate informatiot^ to the districts, but also 
in me ways they providii technical assistance and 
monitor and enforce compiicffK:e. The NlE study 
fourxi two tnajor reasons ^or these differences. 

First, many States are unclear about their 
exoct responsibilities 'ond authority in several 
oreosT, portlculcrly those related to auditing and 



penattzfog districts by 'withholding money* This 
reflects the f o<pt that the legof f romeworV of the 
progrom Is often unclear ond underlines the n^ed 
for irij^ovcment in this area^ Second, sjote 
resoorcel ovailable to administer Title J vary, as - 

. do decisions dxxit- the best use of thote resources* * 
For exampje, while some States use most^of ^helr- . 
qdministrative money for stoff, otfiers use sub-" 
stontiol amounts to poy* for consultants -or to 
cover jodlrtct costs such as bookkeeping and 
<:omputer time. NIE research suggeists t^•at States . 
vslng ft smaller portion of thelr Title I odmimstro- 
five money for ^taff were genecally less active 
ond less effective in dealing with some of the 

' difficulties encountered by local school districts. 

STATE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS r 

The finol issue NIE exomined was theVela-^ 
tionship -of Title I compensatory education pro-* 
gram> to those designed ond funded by the States. 
Almost o third of ;Ke States hove such programs; 
they provide a signif irtiht level of ' additional • 
funding for compensatory education services. 

In ^nerol, state progroms fallow the pat- 
tern of Title I, although some alternative funding 
patterns have been developed. These programs 
target funds to the same types of pupils and 
provide the some types of services as does Title I. 
Additionally, when States try ta«guarantee that * 
funds cte used for supplementary services rather 
than for general aid or tax relief, they rely 9n q 
'systerh of mcpltorihg and sanctions similar to 
Title K To^mplement their system, most States 
also depend on staff funded from the Title I ^ 
odminisfrotive set^ide* 

. State programs do not offer o better way of 
guaranteeing the' supplementary services man- 
dated by Title J. While some of the technical 
•feotures might be desirable in the Federal pro- 
gram, the state programs do not suggest models 
for fundamental chonges in Title 1/ 

Because the Education Amendments of 1974 
(Public Law 93-380) permittcd*the waiver*^ of 
comparability requirements for state compen^ 
s/atory education programs, most jStotes do not 
perceive serious tensions between state . and 
Federal requirements. Instead, somj^ state coordi- 
nators find Title I useful as a model and as a ^ 
source of help in protecting state compensatory 
fvinds from use as general aid* 



- In general, state programs provide; services 
that complem^t and ougmen> Title I programs. 
Their ^ cont^»ed growth is not . assured, since 
.compensate^ educcftion programs must compete 
with, other claims, for state * and local funds. 
States thof have estd>nshed their own compen- 
$at<?iy educdtion programs generally con coll on 
"greater Uncpcipl resources than those that hove 
not* Witl^t Federal legislative action to provide 
incentives, it is unlikely that many more States 
^ wil,l initiate major compen^tory education pro-' 
grams. 

* • • 

SUMMARY 

NIE research suggests that Title I has suc- 
ceeded in meeting its several goajs* First, with 
reg<rd to funds allocation, the allocation system 
appears to work as wos Intended to the county and 
even to the school district level. In addition. 
Title I funds ore more^edistributive with respect ' 
to income than any other Federal program of 
education aid «to jurisdictions .or than state aid 
avera|l« » . 

^ Second, it appears that "Rtle I funds!Ve used 
to provide real odcRtions to the « educational 
services provided t^ participating children. TJtle I 
.progroms^prpyXde services that ore special in four 
ways: class sizes are small; xompensotory educo- 
tion students receive additional time in instruc- 
tion; compensatory education teachers are often 
.highly quolified; and many .school' districts 
attempt to individualize their instruction. ^ 

Third^ students hove been found to moke * 
. large achievement gains In Title I progr<ms. In 
well-planned, stable programs specially selected 
for their instructional characteristics and setting 
features, i impressive gains were found in reading 
and mathemStics.^ - ^ 

Finally, malyses of the legal framework and 
administration of the program showed^ that 
although there ore some short com lr>gs, the - 
Federal Government's approach to the monoge- 
rnent of the program Is fundamentally sound. 
Moreover, state and local educators told NIE 
researchers that Title I has helped reverse o 
historical pattern of Americon education and has 
encouraged states and local districts to commit 
their, own resources to previously neglected poor 
and disadvantaged students. The program has 
helped States to redefine their priorities and 
elevated the importance occarded to tichieving 
equal educational opportunity far every child. - 
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CHAPTER I RESEARCH ON 
FUrpS ALLOCATION 



CENSUS , TABULATION 
STATISTICS 



OF 



POVERTY 



The tabulations developed for ttiis project 
ymm dei^oned by tl)e National Institute of Educo- 
tion (NIEl to provide estimates from the 1970 
census of the poverty poputotiont using 12 altenrKh 
tive dvflnitions. The dota were prepared for all 
oounlies and ovoiloble school districts in the 
United States. M oddftion, other selected choroc- 
terlsttes. were pr^mted'for me totol population 
of eoch orea. 

Method 

The tabulation set was prepored from the 
20% sample bosic*r«cordi from the 1970 Census of 
Population and Housing^ The Spanish-heritage 
doto wtre based on o 15% sample. 

For each gsogropMc area and for each of 
four rocd/ethnic cotegorles-totd, %vhlte» Mock, 
and' &cnlsh-eetimates of poverty po^lotions 
^were firil ^mi k ped using the SSA (Onhgnsky) 
Index* which providss o range of income cutoffs 
od|asted by such factors os family slie, oge and 
•ex of family hoodi rMfiber of chil^en under t8 
yeors oM» Old fortn or nonf arm residence. This 
index woe then tnodifled by multiplying each of 
the cutoffs By 7S%».I2S%» ISO%» I7S%» <vid 200%, 
renMef Ively,. <md eetimatee again were dsveloped 
Six odd l floiiui esHmotee went prepored* each ueing 
o different eertee of cutoffs od|uefed only for 
family ef» end type. ^Qne Index was bosed on 50% 
of the MX medMK Hkonwi « onolher used 
weighted «^age*threshDld vahMs. Thenmolning 
four eislimotee used o series of SSA thresholds 
idMitiffed OS (I) the Economy Ptdn. (2) the Thrifty 
.Plan» (3) the Low Cost Plan* and (4) the Condensed 
FamUy Stie. 



Doto from this iti^ are being pieced In on 
Ofchtveb A ifeecrl^fkin of the archive project 
ffXQf be found on pw SS. 



These est imotes were prepared for each, 
county in ttie U.S. and for eoch school district 
identified in fht National Center for Education 
Stotistics (NCES) •T^lffth Counf tabulations. This 
school cfistricf universe consisted of those dis- 
t»cts with over 300 enrollment otkI on estimated 
1970 census population of 1,000 persons or more. 
The census area/school district identtficatlon used 
Q reference file developed in conjunction with 
NCES, Canyon . Reseorch Inc., end the Census'^ 
Bureau. 

Flndingi 

Tliese tabulations were 'analyzed in-house, 
and contributed, to Chopters II, III, and VI ef the 
report listed below. 

Report 

' r V 

Notional Institute of Education. Title I Funds 
Allocotiont The Current Formulo. Wosning- 
tonrb.C.: Notional Institute of Education, 
U.Sw!Oeportment of Heolth, Ea^xration, and 
Welfare. September 30, i977« ^ 

Contractor: U.S. Deportment of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 
WosNngton, O.C. 20233 



ALTERNATE GRANT STRUCTURES FOR TITL^ I 
ASSISTANCE . 

Porpose 

The purpose of this*broJect wosjto develop a 
computer simulatjon model of tfie pgg r egote and 
distributional effects of alternof ive grant struc- 
tures for Elementary and Second g r y Education 
Act of 1*^'^ (ESEA) r4tle I assistance^ 

Metliod * 

A variety of data s^ts'were cgilected^ end 
used OS thm r<m material for e c onometric estimo* 
tion of the knpott^of Mode ond motching grants 



on locol g w o r nmo y t ipvKSng. €sflaiotes of 
oggregoto ipondngVond-speming for Indvlduol 
odicofionol Inputs wlro preporad. 

At the some tme, 9 computer aimulotioQ 
model capable of tiihtlating ottemotlve grant 
f/ftems into expencfitQres and dd wm developM; 
This used the ElfiEGfS dota on school dstrlct 
Income and e3cpendil|ure merged with cenlUs 
^•mogroiMc end incoifie doto. Results of the 
econometric estlmotioi^ were then fncorporoted 
into the model. ^ « 

Findings • . * . 

The econometric oAolrsis found substantlol 
sensitivity of local educattonoi spending to Title I 
old. Because of the dlfAprentiol noture of this 
type of bbcfc grant, the. Title I aid is more 
powerful In stimuloting lodod ipiending than would 
be expected of the trodittSMol btock grant. The 
. estimates indicot^ that belNeen SO tents and i . 
dollar of eoch Titid I old dollar is odded to k>col 
educotionol spending. . I ^ 

The motching aid in sev^ol ttote 

programs is oiso on effective^, stimulus, wirh on - 
estimdted price elasticity of ^nearly one. This 
Implies that o dollor of matching aid oddi nearly a 
doHdr to locoL spending^ \ 

' * "\ ■ ■ • • 

Ottw findops included Evidence on tlw 
stimulotive effec^of oid on portlculor expendi- 
ture cotegories and . the influence of * other 
varlobtes on spending patterns. 

\ 

Because of the intefiest in dbtributing dd on 
the basis of low ochievemcnt as on^oltemottve to 
low income, p«t of this study focuied on develop- 
Ina the "predkrted o ohi evemenr method. With 
Ims mettiodt dd le dstrlbufed occert^ng to stotb- 
ticolly predicted a chi evement ratt>ef than actual 
ocMi^wnent. This ovot'ds tlie proilem of db* 
torted incentives for low lest results. 

Ttiese^emplrlcol studies were combined into 
ttw simulotion nr^xiei. The report bh ttnit research 
(item 3 in the next section) mws results of ttiese 
simulations on aggregate pending ar>d on ipendhg 
by Income ond achievement status* 

fleports 

Fetdstein, Martin. "DUtributing Fedtrd Educo- 
tkn Aid to Low Adiievement Popllsi The 
Predkrted Aduevemevit Method** In NL 

. ^ Ckittentdg (edX Evoluetlve Studtes Review 
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ANALYSIS OF TITLE I ALLOCATION AND 
SELECTED ALTERNATIVE ^ - 

Purpose 

^icr to this research, avolloble doto on 
Title I Qtlocotians <;onsisted of the *total amount 
received by eoch State arxl county. This project 
performed oiolys^s iot 

t. Describe the amounts received 
by places clqssifled in o number 
of woys 

2. Afiolyze the ^Impoct of tt>e ele- 
ments of the Title I formula on 
the ol locative potterns generated 
by the formula 

3. Contrast the current formulo 
with o number of olterrxitives 

Method 

The project invdyed the application d. two 
software p o ck oge s , to a speciolly constructed doto 
bose. The doto bdee included, for dl countres ond 
for over 11,000 sdxx>l dstrlcts» count» of 
childiren S*I7 years dd, from the 1970 census, 
whoto families were poor In 1969 by the officid 
poverty dsfldtioni onologous counts for o nunter* 
of dtemottve poverty definitions; other tobulo- 
tions from the 1970 census; ond Title I program 
ond fundrtg doto. 

.These dota were cvmly^ed in-hduse usir^g the 



F«<hNrol Education FjnoQce ^EF) model, devel- 
opod for Itw Congresslonol Reseorch Service 
(CRS) ond expanded for NIE by TEAM Ajiociotes. 
The model permits Ihe simulation of 'a wide ronlge, 
<rf formMlos for Title I ond creates files thot con^ 
be mlyzed bt using the Stotbticol Pockoge for 
the Sq^I Sciences (SPSS). 

Among the simulations performed were; 

♦ • 

1. Simulations of the current form- , 
ulo, substituting oltemotive pov- 
erty, definitions for the current 
Orshoosk/ definition, v^ich 
applies* o pdrticdor poverty 
standard to families in eoch of 

124 different categories 

2. Simulations of the cum nt ^or- 
mulo, with particular elements 

' either omitted or weighted dif- 
^ - ^'Wently ' 

The current Title I ollocotion, ond these 
simulated ailocatlons, were studied in terms of 
W funds distributed: 

1. To cens(^ regions Old divisions- 

2. To metropolitan otkJ nonmetro- 
politon areas \ 

3. • To large cities, other cities, and 

rural areas ^ 

.4. To counties and (fistrlcts classi- 
fied by* rotes of poverty 

5. To counties classified by rotes of 
Title I eligibility ond by the per- 
centoge of children M>o ore 
block or Hisponic \ 

The Current Formula 

I* Trie Title I formula cleorly oc- 
cann^lishet ttie purposes intended 
by the fromers of tt»e statute. 
As tt>e number of f ormulo- 
elifiible children In a county in- 
creofes, the overage Title I olfo- 
cotioin to the county risei 
^consistently. 

2« T1>e kirgest proportion of Title I 
money Is directed to the two 
kMs of ploces wifKj|t>e most 
formulo-eliglble childiiem^^^^ 
ccntrot cities and ruroTsectlons 
outskle metropollton' areas. 



3. South^^ States^ which contoin 
the Ijbrgest proportions of/chll- 

- " dren icounted OS eligible under 
the formula, receive the lorgeit 

• j pidportion of Title I funds, 
followed by ttie Northeost, 
North"Central, and WesT«*rn re- 
gions. 

<i. Duetto thein,very high concen- 
trations of low-Income children. 
Southern counties receive more 
money for eoch school-oged child 
than do counties In other regions. 
The correlotlon ^between the 
, T^lle I allocation. per school-oged 
child and the percentoge of for- 
mulo-eligible children is ex- 
trcnriely high-^^.93. 

5. The dveroge amount for eoch 
fornrwio-eligible child' of the 
county level reflects the average 
experxiitures of the Stotes in 

sr which the counties ore locoted.' 
Urban ond Ntertheosfem counties 
receive Ihe most money for eoch 
formulo-eligible child; rurol and 
Southern counties receive the 
leost. 

6. The ollocofion per formula child 
. is relotiN^ly low for counties 

thot contain high > x* tipns of 
eligible children* 1^. •■ oecouse 
the Southern Stotes, \.uich hove 
the lowest educotionol expendi- 
tures, also contoin most of the 
districts that have heovy c( 
trottons of bw-income chi drenr 

7. The principol effect of formula 
elenr>ents ptt>er thon poveriy 
counts is to direct funding to the 
populous States of the North and 
West, especiolly to* the 10^30 
cities in these States. 

Formula Alternottves 

1. Raising the poverty standard 
^ would reduce fhe shore of the 

olipcotion going to Southern 
States OfKl to large cities 
elsewt>ere irt the country. 

2. Cost^f-livingtidjustments in tt>e 
poverty standard ore not 
generally considered feasible of 
the present time. If mode, the/ 
Would reduce tt>e shore of 
funding goir^ to tt)e South* 



J6 



. U0^)ii0 |x>virtx counts mtng 
' tta wr^.M incofm ond Educo- 

ihaf«' ^ furkDng goins to the 
South tinci to nonmetropollton 



Ndtiomil tnititute oC Ecfuccitlon. Title J Fundy 
Allocottom - The Current Fornmilo. 
WoMngton, D.C*s The Notional Institute of 

» Educotioh, U.& Oepiortment of Heolth» Edu- 
cation, and Welf ore. September 30, 1 977. 



RESEAf^CH ON THE EFFECTS OF 
DEMONSTRATION COMPENSATORY EDUCA- 
TIONPf^JECTS' * 

r JHifpoee 

The.t>emoratrotlon Connpensotory Educotlon 
Study b a 3-yeor project on the effects of chonges 
In the procedures by which ESEA Title I funds are 
allocoted at the introdistrlct l^veU Thirteen local 
, educotlonal agencies CLEAs) ore currently portici* 
patina tri the demonstration.^ During l975-7£, 
the planning year, thes/dtotrlcts conducted their 
Title I progroms under current Title I guideiinesi 
U«, eligibility of jchoois for Title I services was 
determined on tfaie bo|ts of poverty criteria, while 
eligibility of students wos determined on the bosU 
of .educqtionar need For 1976-77 and 1977-78, 
ttie {mplementotlon yeoQ^ certoljri aspects of the 
Feder^ guidelines were wohned, thus' permitting 
the LEAs to um ed^cptlonai need rother than 
economic need as the bdsis for distributing Title I 
services lo schools. Ihk woWcrs also allowed the 
districts to depart /from existing formulas 
gow ni ng the "target iM of funds, especially rules 
obo^ the degree off concentration of Title I 



re being placed in ao^ 
of the archive projiBct 



^Doto from thl^ 
orchivob A ^ 
may be found on* 

^The 13 school district are» Adcsns County #12, 
CUkrodof. 'Alum/ Rock, Confonilai Berkeley 
Cbunfyt Wtet VlrgMoi poston, Mosiochusettsi 
Chorloltop North CdrolinQi Harrison Cdunty, 
West VlrgMoi Hbuston, Tohosi Meeo, Arlsonoi 
Newport, fViode tskml^ Rodne, Wisconsinf Santo 
Fe, New MexicQiJmnstoiwSalem, North Corotinoi 
ond YoiAorSh New York. 




eligible students required to ^ moke 
eligible for grants under Title I." 

The research ^xNirlon of the demon^otton. 
study H being conducied by Abt Associates, Inc. 
The. primary research qu^Bsflons being addressed 
oret * . • ; 

K Whot changes In Title I ollocok 
tion policy are nrKxie by eoph of* 
the demonstration districts under 
the 'wdver of Federal 
regulations? 



2. 



Whot effects do dxmges In 
Title rolkxxrtlon policy hove on 
the chorocteristics of students 
served by Title t within the' dem- 
onstration dUtrlctf? 

What effects do chong^ In 
Title I aik)catlon policy hove on 
the insstructional and supQori \ 
services* e)(perlenced by students 



of different types within 
demonstration districts? 



the 



In 



What effects do chongei 
Titl»l ollocotlorv policy hove on 
the crgonlzotlon and odmlniitrp- 
tion of compensatory prograns 
and the Instructional services 
delivered within the demons 
tion dtetrlcts? 

What ^ the reaction of pore 
to changes in Title I olkKoti^ 
policy within the demonstroti^ 
dbtrtets? , 

What are the. costs dssoclote 
with changes in Title I a)k>cotic 
policy? 



ki'oddition to tfiese primary reseord^ < 
tlons, several other questions hove also 
consldsred These Include 'the demogrqphfe 
bureoucrottc chorocteristics of ttie demonstrate 
districts, OS well os the events surrounding 
opplloation for portldpotioD^ond ttie deveic 
df tfw dbtricts* demonstrflwn^ plons. ^ 

Melliod 

Both qudltotive and quontitotive methods 
hove been employed to oddress the bbsic research . 



ruBsearcn 
.WbsMngti 



Ptoht Compen s atory EdOcotlon Studyy / 
ington, D^t^ The National Institute of 



Education, Deportment of Heolfh, Education, and 
Welfare. December 16, 1974, pi 37. 



questions. Qualitative data ore obtained prtmorilx 
ttirougl^ semistrucfured on-site inierview; with 
key odministrators, program Srectorst and 
pofents. OiKntitotihte^ocedares ore described 
more.fullx below. 

Somple. ^The.somple wqs^designed to inplude 
three t/pes of. schools bo^ on the presence or 
Qbvence of Title l^l^6g[ans In the bmeline (1975- 
76) ond Jmplerpenfatloh 976-77 ond 1977-78) 
Xeors. OtKe schools were rondoml/ select^ by 
school typis, ^oll 3d-* qnd 4th-*grode f:lassrooms 
within these schools wefe includd \n the sample. 
Two stJdipts (one Title I ond one non-Mtle if 
possible) %irere randomly selected fioin these 
c^ositf'oonis. ^ 

Becouse the reseorch called fof information 
on the regular and, if appropriate^ fitle I instruc- 
tion in rMding and mathematics delivered to 
these students, opproximotely 2,200 feochers and 
900 instructional speciolists' who provided this 
instruction were included in the scm^ple. Becauise 
the research cofled for infpnnation on the organi- 
zation of the districts' schools, the services they* 
provide, and the students they serve, oil principals 
(approximately 600) in tl|ejj[istrtcts were (»ked to 
portlcipote in the study^ Finally, since the 
research required information about parent 
involvement in and reaction to the demonstration, 
Elected parents'^ and Title I Parent Advisory 
Council (PAC) members, (approximately 1,800) 
were also asked to participate/ 

li yttumentotion. .^The primary means of 
collecting infornutTon were selfnidministered 
que^onnoires and face-to-face interview^ . 

AnolytiC Procedures . The major question.. 
d^Mireised- by tRe quanritative analyses was 
whett>er or not characteristics of or-.se'rvices 
received by Title J students changed over the first 
2 yeors.of the study (and,*by extension, over the 
fhird yeorvos well). .The ^jeneroi approoch token 
was to perform onolysis of voridnce-typenriethods 
within eo(;h district, comparing the meoq charac- 
teristics GT experiences of Title I students prior to 
Implementation oncl during the first (or second) 
Implementbtlon yeor. *The strongest evidence of o 
chohge resulting from the dmonstration was 
considered to be oh observed change for Title \ 
students oyer the 2 years, accompanied by little 
^or no change in services for non-Title 1 students. 
More generally, however, any evidence of differ- 
entiol chenge was considered to be indicotive of a 
denrrnistrotion-rejoted ri^fect. 

Flntfnjgl . 

Allocotion Policy Changes. All but one of 



Lk:ti(ig . 



the (&tr ict^ coridi^t in^ dem^tration j^oje^tl 
elected to shift f^^om^the stopdofd povwy-^ip^ 
nr^etbod of /selecf'ina ^ title 4 /sihoois. try q^drtiorb 
all 13 disitricts /cl>ose'to 

O^or sifudenti /ecelv^ing^TitLfe ^ ^ervites. * 
iistrfcts that ; plected to.y^Hortge thieir 
lect icn procedures did so in a vat ie ;y oC 



school^ 
The.J2 
.school 
ways: 



I. 
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a. c^rtqijn cutoff level. 
, ore referred <>. to as 



qllocotion'* dis- 



3. 



'The^ie numbers ore based on response rotes for 
the 1975-76 school, year. 



Six districfs chose to /orget Ibw- 
ochieving * studentji* ^ directly 
regordltiss of iHe schools they 
attended and, to serve all 
elementary schob^ These ore 
referned.to as "direct allocation" 
districts. / ■ ' 

Two. , districts^, chose to rank 
schools based op the proportion 
of studenVs with Jow reading test- 
scores oQd/ tO; target schools 
below 
Theje 
. "ochievemisnt 
tricts. 

.Two i^.cfistricts , • retained the 
standard practice of sHecting 
schools based on the proportion 
pf ^udents from poor families, 
whifie pdding s^bpols based on the 
pr^iportibn.of students who were 
low achieving. . • . 



Finally, two districts selected all 
* ' .br olmpst all students in somp 
» ^ schoots^ood .only those with low 
y test scores in others. ^ 

All/distr}cts except one elected to increase 
the number of .elementory schools served in 1976- 
77. TJ'iis was porticulorly true of the direct 
ollocatibn districts (i.e.,. tbose serving low- 
ochievihg students in olf elementary schools)^ 
where /the proportional increose in schools served 
rohgofi from 20% to 433%..; In the two districts 
substituting ochievenient for jpoverfy criteria,^. 
propdr>lonal increases were 16% orMd 85%, re^(> 
tiveiy. tn*^ all except one of the renKiimng 
districts, the proportional changes were relatively 
smoll, ranging from 0% to 14%. 

'! 7AH but ^ two districts increased the number"^ 
elementary students octuqily served by Title I. 
(Once ogdn, the most dramatic increases occurred 
in the direct dllqcdtion districts, where the 
propertionot increoses ranged from 29% to 240%. 

Student ChoroCteristics. iBecouse* most of 
the districts chose to^xtend their Title I services ' 
/to rfxx-e students/ the absolute numbers of low- 
ochieving, poor; ond minority students increased 
diring the first year of ' irhplementot^on. Thus, 



emmtcam of theae .dbdclwitoged dM 
incnwie. On the other hand, there were, olsb 
tn c re o ie i in the obipiute numbers of noncfis- 
• odhavtoged studehte served os well. Thus, the 
selectivity of^.lhe Titie I 'populotSon, . he., the 
' proportlpii of Hitler students who were 
vidbochmloged, did not necessorllx increose,^ 
-Ghainges in selectivity were not Mnifbrm for 
different fyp^ 6f dtswMMttage of for cflfferent 
dbtrtefs. \ ^ 

^ ! Aver.oging ocrodts 'ill dbtricts. there wos a 
slifiht increose in the proportion of Title I students 
who were low ochieving, where low ochieving was 
defined os reoding l or more years below groAt 
level. In 1975-76, the overage was 65%; In 1576- 
77, it was 69%. On the 6ther hand, there ivw a 
foir|y consistent decreose in the proportion of 
poor shKknts served by TltlkL In (oct, when 
N poverty defined as particlppting in a free or 
r reduced-price lunch program, decrebses were 
found In 9 of the 13 districts; The. third student 
characteristic eKomlned was race. Analyses of 
race doto were ^concerned With'chonges in the 
minority group membership of Title I students, 
defined OS all other races besic^ white. No 
stotlsticolly important iraraoses or decredses 
were found in these rddoMharoctoi istics. 

In MTvnory, these firtAngs incAcatp that the* 
ollocatlon policy optionsibdopted by these cfis- 
trlcts resulted tn^ snwil/Mwnges In the chorocr 
terbtlcs of the students miryfHL. Although 
vorlotion dcmss districts dd^exlst, generally the 
proportion ef toor shjdents decreased slightly and 
thewoport^ of minority students remained 
unchanged. 



Student Experiencq . CK-nges in the 
Iwrvlces received by Tftle I shidents were 
generally similar across the 13 demonstrctlbr) 
districts and con be summarized as folloWst 



1. There was generally a small 
^ decreo s e in the amount of time 

during vvhich Title I students < 
received compensatory longudge 
. orts Instructtan.. * » 

2. There was generally a larger 
> IhcreoM in the amount of time 

during tMhkh Title I students 
recetv^ ^regulot Icngiioge arts 
• instrjgctlon. 

3. . Overdf, rtherefbre, Titie f 

students gowned a small amount 
Of time in Mgl^ ^3nguoge arts 
. Instruction Compensatory - plus 
regular)^ 



4, The character of Title I Jonguoge 
<H^ts Instruction— the idze of t^ 

^ iristructlonol group ond.the type* 

, of . InstFuctor-Hfld not .chonge ^ * 

substantially as a result df the 
' :^demonMrotidnt < ' . 

5. vThe time^lost in cornpensotory 

language, arts ins}f%ction (J4%) * 
^ reiativfly small compared 
with the nuntier pf additional 
students served (71 %K 

Costs. Since participation In the dembfistfi^ 
tlon i^i^did not afifect the sizo of tKe Title I 
grants rteeiyed by the 13 districts, it was assumed 
that olldM^lon changes would be made within the 
constraints of ; previous expenditure levels. 
Districts did Increase their Title I expenditures at. 
the etementbry level, however, to occonvnodote 
proyonvexpansioni 

- . -"^ ' ■ 

Findings bo9j^ on a preliminary analysis of 
resources used to S^i)ppor V^S^^ nwy be 
summarized as f^lowsi - ^ 



I. 



2. 



On tfe overage, the 12 dbtricts 
for whl(^ data dVe available 
incredieir. the totd< amount of 
. dementory instructUmol services 
tieiiWM by 72% during the first 
Impleritentotlon year (1976-77). 

Approximateiv half x>f this 
increase in aprvices was sup- 
ported by on Increose in Title I 
expenditures "for ' elenrtentory 
instruction, v^ich overaged.36% 
Qcroa^ tf>e dsrrlcts. ' 

Of the eighr dbtricts whtch 
incruased Title I expenditures for 
elementary Instruction, three dd 
so primarily by depleting the 
onrKMJnt of funds carried over^ 
Into the succeeding iyear. Two 
^d so prlnwlly tzy^rcifl^ 
resources within' the Title I pro- 
gronu ffjnally, /three utilized a 
combl^otlcn of methods, Jnclud- 
ing use of incri^osed Title I allo*^ 
cations, use of carryover funcb, 
and/or redistribution of ^ 
resources. 



4. 



In all, corryover funds were used 
to Increase . Title I expenditures 
for el«rhentary' instruction in six 
districts, fn four of these, the 
rote of corryover depletion in 
1976-7^ was high, moking long- 
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\iMtfucti< 
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Ion of ^the 
1 * of ' ^lofnontory * 



othdr fQctor«.contrl* " 
fineroQie*Tn eiameiv; 
tnictloMi tfrvicess 
In program.^ char^^^ 



ferlftfcs .bnd ' (2) use of tforw 



Tltl^l r^AuroM. Increased stoff . 
: utIIKoHon was- theJn^ 
(|i)ent|y qdoptecf. progrommotlc 
chcviigiet * oecou^ for oh 
Increase fn services Ih f our dls-^ . 
trlct% ; Use of non-Tjtle I stoff 
was o contributing foctor (n 
three districts./ 

^nei, NQr>cy/et d ESEA Vitle I AHocctton 
Botlcyt Demonstration Stydy^Resulft of 
^Shd- Year imprementotiofu Cambridge, 
H^amA Abt Assoclales» Inc. Fortix^mlng. 

Bolti^il, D. Catherine^ ond Nqpcy Brighom (eds.). 
/ ESEA Title 1 ' W&^oa Policy: 
/ PemonstrotW study^^S^te bescritttlons for 
* ' ' the > BM»Hf» - Vpls,^ I and !l. 

/ Cdmbrklget Mossa Abt Associates, Inc. 
/; . For^Hcorfilng. \ 

. .The 

- itemotiye 
Procedures 



Hwiiiessyt Mk:>K^ et ol. Working 'Papen 
E ffects^ of \ Current ond Altffi 
Alioc 



ijocotton 



on 



bisodvan toged , Students. 

Asnciotest Inc. 



tatrotetrlct' 

pywooe ~of Disodyw 
i Combrldget A/lossu Abt 
March J 978. 

Hubbellt Borboro, Glenn Tdkata, and Mtehoel 
•Hsnne^y. A Comporlson of CNrnworophic 
Chdrdcterlst]« of Pernoryt^ I 
School CHstrtets with Nationol EstlnKites. 
Comfarklgey Most.1 Al;rt AssecioteSr Inc. 
Septembi^ I5W. • • . 

SlogreiH Jane and Richard Ames. ESEA_tltle I 
Altecqfjon Ifallcia^^^ Study— 

<, Cost Study» '> Cambridge^ Moss^t - Abt 
A smc late s» iyiCf Foftth^^iknlng. | 

Sjogren, Jane et qI« Working .^^«)ert Arwlysls 



of Reeoutcet Use? 
Elemerv 



ructlofwl Sendees Under 



Tlti; I 



TItte J .rtmAs.:. Allocation Pemonstratii 

Assbckitest Inc. 



Combrfclgey JWosm 
February I978L 
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VonechOi James Xt Francis Arohon^bault, ond^ 
Nancy Ames. Eiycutlve Surnmory of the 
. Aftofarets Pidh forT^aarch on the Effects of . 



' Education Proledh^ Cambrldge« 
Associotesi Inc. July 1976. 



Vonecko, James. J^t et ol. ESEA 1^ti^l AlldcdtJon 
, Pbllcyi ' Deffionstratlon Stuy-^llixilysis: oT 
* Eto^llhe-poto r Vols.^^1^ Qgnbrldge».. 
Mass«s A^>t Asaioctotest he. October ) $77. 



Varmd(Ot Jomini J., et ol. ESEA Title rAllocotlon 



Pollcyt' Defnbnstrotlon' Stu< 



First Year Impiefnentotiori. 
Cambridge/ Mossa Abt 
Morchl?78. 



srAHocon 
dy--ResulH^ 
VolsTrondTT 
Aasociotes^ - bic. 



Vmecko^ 



*o. Jomes J., et dl. ESEA'Tltle I Allocbti6n 
Pwlcy— Implyiwitotlw DectolonS| Reseor^T 
Plon^ Ccmbrldge, Moss.t Abt Asatpclotesi 
ln$u December 1977. 



Voneckd, James J., ett erf: Research on 
Demooitrotlon Title I Compensotory 
Educofion Projects— /^lysis Plaru ^ Vols. I 
and II. Cambridge, Maas.t Abt Assorictes, 
IjrK. April 1 976. 

• ' . \ • ^ - 
Controctor: Abt Associates, ?nc, 
55 Wheeler Strert 
Cambridge, fAaxnoc ^us« -.ts 02 1 3B 



MQPff^JCATION OF FEDERAL EDUCATION 
ft^ANeH^^ MODEL Al^ CONSTRUCTION OF 
"DATA^BASE* 

^rpose V . , * 

« One important component of the Compen- 
sotory Educatlono|^ Study was on assessment of the 
distributional impocf of olternotlve Title .1 olloco-' 
ti'on' formulas. ^ This project developed, the 
simulation /ooodel ond data for the Federal Edgco- 
tlon Finance (FEF) Model Version 2.0 used by the 
Compe ns otory Education staff to perform this 
distributional onol/sls. 

Method / V 

This project hod three phases. 

Phose I developed specifications for the 
simulation model ond data system. This simuio- 
*tIon model is o revised version of the FEF mo^el 
designed and built in late 1973 to specif icotions of 
the Congr«»lonal Reseorch Service (CRS) of the 



^Dota from this study ore being ploced In cr\ 
archive. A description of the archiv>e projecft 
mOy be found on p. 55^ 
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Library of Conaress. That computer model 
pemiHted the CRS Edixrctioo ^ Public Welfare 
stoff to define fhi; Federaj aid to education bills 
In a format occep table tolrhe modeU The model . 
*coukf then coteulote the entitlements and oHoco* 
tions for* eod) county or district and report those 
^ entitlements and allocations and oddltionql de- 
sc^iptjve stotlsttcs.' 

/ihm revised model developed for the Com- 
pemotory Education Study hod two nnkijor oddi-* 
ticnol feotures: the model simulates multipart 
formulas, such os the one now used to allocote 
Tltle>l funA, and tfuj model interfaces decidedly 
wt4h the Statistical Pockoge for the Sociol 
Sciences (SPSS). This allows the analyst access to 
SPSS data (ilr handling focillties and to use SPSS 
id stotbticol analysis of model output files. 

The model dotq bases included three SPSS 
- archives files: state, count y, and school district 
archives*- The archives contain data required for 
simul^ion of alternative Title I formulos 
inoludngt counts of children below selected 
levels of* poverty (derived from 1970 census data); 
counts of chil<^ea. in 'fomUies receiving Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children (AFDC).pay- 
' ments above Itie poverty level (state. and county 
ievnl only); state overage per*pupil expenditures) 
and fiscal year 1976 Title I allocations. 

Phase II developed the simulgtive software 
' md documentation. Including computer programs 
ORld job control language which allows the analyst 
to Interfoce the FEF model with SPSS^ 

^ Phase III developed the state, county^ <^ 
school distrftt archive files. 

Findings . 

'This r^eorch resulted in "software for irn 
hbuee NlETeseorch. 

Reports/Other Products . 

The FEF Wdel Version 2.0 end the FEF 

Model/SPSS Interfoce System, a series of 
.cor/iput^ programs. 

—Smith, Stephen M. Federal Education Finance 
Model. Version iO. Vol. Ill: SPSS Interfoce 



Becoiise the originot- FEF model provided many 
of ttie analysis capabilities required by the NIE 
study, CRS and h4IE .agreed to shdre data and 
analysis copdbillties. CRS i)rovfded NIE with a 
copy of ttW! original FEF model and doto base. In 
turn, NIE provides CRS with a copy of the 
revised model and doto base developed by this 
project. 
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REUVTfONSHIP BETWEEN POVERTY AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Purpose . , - 

One of tbe reasons advanced for ihe use of 
poverty statistics in distributing Ti\\^ I funds is 
that poverty and achievement 'ore very closely 
related. Some of those who hold this position 
drgue that, the^ use of poverty statbt$cs \ there- 
fore a good way of targeting money to Jow 
ochievers. Otfiers believe that poor low <|chievers 
should have priority in receiving Title \ becouse 
poverty has- contributed to ttieir low achievement. , 
Evidence on the relationship between poverty and 
achievement wos therefore examined carefully. 

. In addition to ari if$-house review of existing . 
material, udies were conducted to examine 
further: 

I . Which aspects of home environ-^ 
meht ore consistently associated 
with higher or lower ochleve- 
" ment by students 

Whethedf <rfwK||es in family 
.income or in other aspects of the 
home ore also diMcioted with ^ 
changes in students^\ichievement 

3. >iow family inconw compares ' 
^ .with other factors os a way of 

^,,^^predictin§ students' . academic 
^^^•'^Liccess 6ver their school life and 
thus of Identifying those who will 
have severe academic problems 
• , " by the time ^they complete conrv .^^^ 

pulsory schooling 



Method 

. • 

Data boMs were sought out which contained, 
longitudinal information. On the basis of 'this' 
search, three projects were undertaken. 

- First, onal/ses were conducted of a monv- 
moth ^ongiti^inol data tx»e covering oil children 
born in I week of 1 958 in Great Britain. The 
Notionol Child Development Study Has followed 
the children over a period of almost 20 years and 
con provide unique information ^on relationsliips 
between ochievement and Kbme envlr6nment. 
Pmvioui cross-cultyrd studies hod Indicated that 
the relationship between poverty and ochievenrient 
is extremely 4imilor in Crept Britain and the 
United States. The do to were ttterefore used to^ 
examine: first, how strongly aspects of honr>e 
envirorument were associated with hoving acute 
academic problems in high school; second, how for 
home background could.be used to identify, in 
elementorZ-school, children at risk of such failure 
and likely to need special help; and third, whether 
increoses or decreases in family resources 
affected children's ochievement, and thus whether 
poverty could b^ shown to-hOve a direct causal 
effect on attainment. 

Second, onolyses were conducted of data on 
children from poor block families in Gory, Indiana,'. 
whoL tiod been studied as port of the Income 
Maintenonce Experinrwnt. More limited tongitu- 
dinot doto were available for this somple. 
However, they mode possible onolyses of how far 
modifiable and income-related aspects of the 
home affected students' relative»attai*nment, even 
within 0 generally poor population. 

Third, 0 smoller longitudinal data base 
covefing children in California schootifjwas also 
-examined* These data provided informqitldn on 
income ond ochievement,. and also on teochers' 
ratings of work hobitvand behavior. 



Findings ' 

The htotional Child l>velopment Study 
resul ts confirmed the ^existence of a strong rele^* 
.fionsWp between poverty and .ochievemenjf..' 
Thirty-eight percent of those from families with ; 
fathers )n the lowest status occupations we^e ^ 
experiencing severe ocodemic problems in high 
school, compared wiYh l5%<of the age group ok o 
whole. Similar figure w^re found for those 
receiving free school meats or pther wel^re 
benefits. Fofher^i oteupation, porerits* education, 
•and quality of housing were found to be consi^-* 
tently related to ochievemeht at oil oges, con^ 
firming results of existing studies which - 



ekomihed only limited groups of "children OT one 
point in time. 

Chonges in horr>e background otso hove 
direct, though limited, effects on ochievement. 
Children^^ whose family circumsfonces improved 
showed somewhat higher attainment and vice 
verso. However, it should^ be noted that the 
changes documented were not simply in money 
income, but in parents' occupations or in living, 
conditionsr 

Although ^ the link between poverty- and 
ochievernent wos strong,' a majority of low 
achievers were not on welfare or from, the lowest 
occupo'tional group, just as o majority of children' 
from such bodcgrounds were not low achieving. 
As 0 result, home background >was found to be a 
very ineffective way of Tdentifying early-on the 
children who would later hove ocodemic probfems. 
Early . ochievement scores ore far .bcMer pre- 
dictors. Thus, children whose si^ores were in the 
lowest 15% for the population at oge II include 
: about 75% of those viho will be extremely low 
ochieving in high school (scores of T-yeo'-old 
children would be less effective predictors). 
. Children from, th^.. lowest occupbtiohdl closs com- 
prise a ?ar lower percentage of those at risk than 
this 75% figure, ond those who ore poc^ and on 
welfore on even sfnaller number. 

The Gory, Indiana, longitudinol data included 
very few children who expei|fienced substantial 
changes in their home envirorvnent, and ij was 
therefore not surprising thot the onolyses did not 
show any clear links between ^honges in the horne 
and changes in otfbinment. They. did, however, 
confirm that, even within Aa sample of poor 
children, those from the /most dlsadvcQtoged 
homes ere more likely, from year to year, to be 
low ochieving.' SpCKrificoll/, frequenf changes of 
residence, overcrowding Ifi the honne, and lower 
food expenditures (which bresumobly nneans poor 
nutrition) marked the lovwsst achieving pupils as 
compqred^with their peen| in fomilies of similar 
inconr>e and bccupotionol ^otus. Once ogain, the 
lowest ochieving were motet occu/otely identified 
from year to year J>y the^. previous ochievement 
levels. These, of qourse,l;embody the effects of 
home envirorinjent. . f ■ 

Rnolly, the-'Colifor'nio'data showed a rela- 
tively snxill overlap betWeen poverty and ochieve- 
ment. jSoth high school, achievement and the type 
of classroom odjustnrtent and behavior, foe tors 
closely .associated with continuing In education. 
^ and with academic Success offer high school, were 
more closely associated with earlier ocodemic . 
performance and behavior. Poverty was not o 
goodowcry to identify those likely to hove eevere 
problems in high school. 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TITLE I AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL PCPENDITURES 

POrpbee 

The set bf doto tobulottom provided by this 
protect enobled NIE to exomine the overall 
pattern of Federal aid to education end determine 
whether the dlstrSMitlon of Title I funds affects 
this pattern. 



Meffwd 



VMK 



The folfowing data files were assembled for 

I. NCES Universe of School DIs- 
triets, 1975-76 



2. NGES > Odss 
Geiigraphy l^lle 



Reference 
3. Sch9ol District Master File 



4. Teocher Data, EEOC 1974 

5* title ( AUocaf ions, 191(^76 V 

6. CUKTAiined ELSEGIS and Fourth ^ 
CpuntFile, 1969-70 

7. ELSEGIS Finance File, 1974-75, 
- 1975-76 

a SAFA StdtisticorFile, 1974-75, 
1975-76 

• ■ ■.. / 
Software was developed to produce the necessary 
tobulations from the file, the variables were 
transformed into new ones for suitable statistical 
opplicotronsy ond o weighting criterion %vas esto- 
blished which recfistributed^ the sample districts 
Into 100% estinibtes for districtii within eoch 
State. Because of the number and size of the data 
filei, on extroct file was created. /Then tobulor 
specifications were developed, shells designed, 
and tables produced. Additionally, multivariate 
analysis was performed where appropriate. 

Findings 

See Chapter VIII in the report listed below. 
Report 



Title J Funds 
Formula. 
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STUDY OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
MEASURES As TITLE I EUGIBILITY CRITERIA* 

Purpose 

Congress, In the 1974 Education Amend-' 
ments, drected ^AE to conduct d comprehensive 
stud/ in order to foc'llitote'the reouthorlzotlon of 
Title r. Two of thi9 topics addressed by the study 
were subsfociuentiy Investigated the ML-Group 
for Poljcy studies In |ducation, CEA4REL^ he. 
The research was to clarify: 



^Dota from this study 'cre going ploced^in on 
crchive. A tlescrlption of the ordhlve project 
mxy be f ound on p. 



I. The. Ukelx consequences 'of 
chme frdm povert)^ to -pupil 
odil^mnmi m o Title I elfgibil- 
! * It/ criterion 

2. , . The feosibility ond costs^ using 
* ' : !. och{evenr>ent OS criterion 

Method / ^ 

The study of the cost and feasibility of 
cdtematfye models for obtaining athievenr>ent test 
doto thot obuld serve as basis for determining 
Title I ellgibles irv States and' In school districts 

.--focused on <l)a notlohol testing program for 
.ochievenient-based Title I funds allocation to 
States and (2) the Issues that arise In-giying States 

^ options to use Ifate testing and asse^snn^t 
progranis for allocating these funds to school 
districts. Howeverj CEMREL also examined a 
notional testing program that would determine 
Title I enables directly for each of the 16^000 
schoot^s^Icts.cun^ently pperoting in the United 
Stotes; No coOnty-le^l procedures were con- 
sldared. The research Involved classifications of 
several conceptual and techhfcoi issues, the most 
crucidTbf which ore: 

!• \ OeHmitation of the target popu- 
lation f* Title I 

2* Delimitation of the population to 
be tested 



3^ 



Findings 



Standard setting, and objective 
specHIcafion in the determino^ 
tion of "a cvtpff .point for ^low 
achievement 



On the basis ^ the information and reason* 
ing exposited, CEMf^L concluded that is is 
feosible to implerrient a National Ass^nwnt for 
Educotiond Progress (NAEP)-type ochlfevement- 
bosed Titlei eliglbilit/ estimation procedure and 
that NAEP tMijuld be the most experienced agent 
to 'accomplish this task. The problems involved 
seem sotvd>ie within si^rt time spans with no 
severe technical problenis* . . 

r. /' ... 

A vital port of a decision on such a project 
is cost* Total qssessmeht cost on the bosis of one' 
subject dreo Xreddhi^ and one age group was 
estimated at DOugNy $7.2 million. This estimote 
e)(cludes cost Increases that result from a neces* 
sarny 9wre extensive ELSEGJS dotd collection and 
4isr0giardi costs ossocloted with auditing 
neoMdry to ensure reliobJilty of* collected 
QcnievemenT aoio. . 



In terms of the total number of children 
^rently cour^ted as being In poVterty, the yearly 
odjlevement testing costs for state-level eligibil- 
ity estimation would omobfit to about 50 cents per 
child, ossuming a 2-yedr toting cycle, 33 cents 
per qhiJd for,a 3-year cyclc\ These testing costs 
. repres^t 0^16% and 0.11% of .total current 
e)q>enditures for Title I, r^bectively. However, 
cos^s increase considerably { If multiple subject 
areas and age or -grade groulps are tested And 
costs Increase tremendously/ ($40 million to $50 
million) if the testing is to/ result in reasonably, 
occurotc eligibility estinDotei for school distrfcts. 

{ ' ■ V* ■ . ' 

This project also investigated the likely i 
consequences of using an ochlevement basis for 
the allocation of Titie I funds by analyzing 
nationally collected test data for the States and 
state test data for districts In selected Stotes. 
Additionally, achievement eligibility was com- 
pared with 4?9verty rqtes, using '1970 and 1975 
poverty^data. I ^ 

The^ .estlnrxites of likely chmges from 
poverty- to Qchieyenr>ent-based Title I funds allo- 
cotlon are not numerically precise. However, the 
study reveals gerteral trends. It appears that 
Southern and Western States gain fun<b under m 
achievement criterion. However, the numerical 
valueal of Individual state est Imote^ depend too 

rh on the ochlevi^heht cutoff point dxtten to 
strongly consld^ed In any decisionmaking 
process. / 

It was also found that large centroLcitles 
gain under a change^ from «poverty*to achieve- 
ment-based Title I funding, while predominantly 
white rural districts tend to lose funds. No 
_ general trend could be revealed for alternative 
district types in other tecatlons with other 
racial/ethnic; compositions. 
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SUBCOUNTY ALLOCATION OF TITLE I FUNDS 



Purpose 




Although Title I of ESEA provided S formula 
for determining grants, to school dtstrtctSt ^he 
required data were generally unovail^le at the 
school district level. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (OE) was authorized^ therefore, to use /the 
formuiar to colculote allocations dt the codnty 
level and to d^legcrte to state educ;ationol 
agencies (SEAs) the responsibility for dJvidiiS^ the 
county aUocotions to -the school districts Within, 
and odross bckmdaries. The proce^, called^fsub*- 
county diocatlon, was studied to: 

1. _ Describe the current; subcounty 

allocation procedures used by the ' 
States , 

2. . Anolyze the kinds of districts 

affected by different subcounty 
oliocotion procedures 

3. Analyze alternative procedures 
for allocating Title I funds for 
school districts 



Method 



/ 



The project was divided into four phos^s. 

i"^ Phase I, describing currenf subcouhty allo^ 
cation procedures, wos accomplished via informal 
dlscussio^ with stote educotionql pgency person- 
nel. ^ 

Phase II, onolyzlng the kincb of districts 
affected by different subcodiity 'allocation pro* 
cedureSt was occornplfshed through extensive- sta- 
tist leaf ^'analysis of school district data gothered 



for this project. For a sample of 24 States, the 
data elements included the total number of 
eligible children os^defined by each State and the 
number of formura-eligible children hi different 
formula components {census^ AFOC, neglected 
and delinquent foster, and others). Not *all of 
these data dements were available for all 
^districts. Sufficient data were available, how- 
ever, to sinHilate the effects of removing hold-* 
harmless provisions at the district level and of 
changing the subcounty formulas to a census«only 
formula or to a formula ap)>roximating ' the 
statutory formula used for county allocations. 

Phases 1(1 and IV analyzed alternative 
alk>catlon strategies. Phase III, determining the 
' feaslDllity of alternative allocation strategies, 
employed both interview and computer analysis 
tedinlques..J 

Phase IV was a synthesis of' the results of 
work performed in the first three phases. . Four 
alternativie procedures . were . Identified; their 
JrnpuQct on district qtlocatiqn was extracted from 
the'^results of Phase II, and their impact on state 
data gathering was extracted from 'the results of 
Phases I and It. * Their impact on OE and state 
administrative procedures was determi:1ed from^ 
the results of Phase III. 

F[ndi?igs ' * ^ 

Current Proctices 

I. Forty-six States must perform. 
^ su{>cou(ity alkxration. (Florioo, f 

Marylwd, Nevada, and West ' - 
Virginia do nbt'pMd to do so 
becaute their counties ore also 
LEAs.) 

■ » 

r 2. Twenty-five States use . the 
- t ^ statutory formula for subcounty 
allocation. Eleven other States 
. ' use a formula combining c^sus 
and' AFDC data ih' a moWheii^ .. 
sirnilar 1o the statutory formula. 
I The remaining ' States rely 

entirely either on*' AFDC data 
(five States) or on some other 
combination of. dota such ^as 
state income tax piKx% AFDC or 
free lunch plus AFDCi; 

3. Four States do not adhere to 
county allocation, dvoosing 
instead to allocate the - total 
state Titled V fur>ds available 
directly to school districts. 
' ■ * . ■ ■■ 
4^ Census data for school districts 
' and county components of school 



' '* dstrtets supplied by OE ore' used 
In fewer than half. of. the Stotes 
: ^ that include census dbto In' their 
' formula; The remainder develop 
^ their o%im school district hensus 
dat<u, ■ ■ 

Impdct of Dttferent Allocotlon ProdedUres* 
. If the .purrent slote ,suba>ont)r allocotlon^ formula 
« weris reploced^for dl States by Q formoia opprosci- 
matiiig the statutory fqrmaia: , / 

-.. ' ' '\ ' ' ^ ' 
I,. |n 7 of the 21 States using nonstatu- 
tory formulosTn fiscal year 1976; more 
than ro% of each State's Title I funds 
would shift among districts* 

■ ^ - ^ 2, The largest dotlor ^ifts wouki occur tn 
. States that emphasize AFDC oveir 
census data in their subcownty alloco- 
tlon formulas. 

3« In States that currently emphasize 
AFDC ' data in ttwir formulas, a 
majority of_ central-city and urban 
districts would Jose 5% or more of 
their allocation. A maj^rity^ sub- 
urtxin dstricts^and <fi^ricts vmh Mgh 
Orshansky poverty rotes wc^ld gain 5% 
or more* 



A greater percentage ot dTstijcts 'ore held 
harmless in States that emphasize AFDC rather 
than census data In their formulas. Less than 2% 
of any State's Title I. funds would shift gmong 
districts if hotd-hcrmless provisions were applied. 

If Stotes were allowed^ to use their 
current allocation fdrnwld for sublitate qllocatlon: 

It Significant funds would be 

shifted among distrlds in States 

, whose qilocq(ion formula emplKh 

sizes AFDC data over census 

data. In California and Missouri, 

8% and J 7%, respectively, of the 

« State% Title 1 fundi would shift. 
. 

2. Metropolitan, central-city, and 
' suburban ^dfstrlcts would be the 

beneficiaries in these States. * 

3. In States employing the statutory 
formula,.^ no substontldT change 

^ ^ would^tme place. 

• Feasibility of > 'notive Allbcotion 
Stroteqiet. Four dtemat :4t6cation strategies 
were, examined. Three VM> mandate the use of 
o single Federal formu|a| /he lost would permit 



Stotes 16 allocate funds occor<9ng to their^ own 
formula V The three sTngie^formufa oitemotives 
are: • i ■ .■ - } ■ .. ':' . 

U ' ' 'Singte-^formulo subcounty allocd' > . 
tiprH HrtmHcy to current 
dures exc^t that all States 
would Use a uniform fonnula . 

^ 2; SinqlejFormulq Sdastote alloco * 
tlOTK -OE would ealculate state 
grants, ohd^States would use a 
uniform formula for allocation 
directly to school districts 
districts 

3. Direct allooaflofw OE would, 
calculate ond^ allocate district 
^ grants occprding to c single foe- 

'mula ' • ' 

Thf fourth alt emativfi is: 

Multiple-formula suhstote'^ollo* 
^* cotiorv —OS^ would calculate state 
grants, and States wobid setect a 
formuia for allocation to schoof 
'.-districts ' 



Data ovoilobllity and reliability ere only 
reiavait to the first three alternatives. No 
odditionql dato ore required by the multlpie- 
fornrHila sabitate strategy. For each of the single- 
formula alternatives, the problerris of data gvollo- 
bility and reliability at:? ttie some. 



I. 




/ 



■A 



3. 



If c single sourSb^pf census dota 
is mandated, census data ore 
available for all districts with 
enrollments over 300 that have 
not - experienced significant 
boundary changes since fiscal 
yeof: j974. 

If ttie use of multlpk sourcfes of 
census data is permitted, census 
data are ovaiRible for 39 St<tfes 
. now using such data *for 
subcounty dlbcof ion. In 7 of the 
1 1 remaining States, census data 
are^livailoble for 80% of the 
school distribts.^ The pfobletf^ of 
^obtalnlng ond validating census 
doto in these M States would be 
no worse than thef problems 
olreddy resolved by the 39 States 
Client ly using census doto* < 

Census data reliability Is also;a 
function;^ of wttether sin^e or 
multiple sdOrces ore employed. 



if a sin9le souroe ia^ xnortdoted. 
doto rellabiiifx ^nusf be reviewed 
c ond vaffdatied &x Stoles. TheOE 
Spefclol School Districf 
Tobulotions meet «r exceed 'the 
stondords now used by States to 
Pfepor^ data' for subcount/ 
ollocotion. 

4. AFDC data ovoilobility doe$ not 
present any ^^fjcmi 
difficulties' for any 0i tfie 
formula dtemotivSBs,^ Only 
indiono and Woshingtoo would 
hove to Institute new dato- 
gtittiering procedures. , 

The adffilnistrative complexity to irr^lement 
the four odtematlves would vtiry* 

1« The most oonpllcoted prote^ 
dures in terms of Federal odmtn- 
' btrotion would be direct 
allocation by 0E« OE.wodd be 
rec^lred to calculate directly dl 
<»strict ollocatlqng, on increose 
in reporting units from 3;300 to ' 
97,000 yearjy. Doto collection 
deloys by many school districts 
would pose a significant problem. 

2. Mult^ie^fornnyia aubstpte 
allocotion woirfd require the 
fewest changes. No .new doto 
collection would be required 

3. ' Singie-formulo substote and sub- 
county ollooatlon %MHild require 
some odditionol data collection 
by States. 

Effects of Altemotives. * For. Stotes 
currpntly using a fprmuio similar or equivalent to 
the statutory formulo, the dollor impoct of 
shifting- to ony of the altemat./es would be 
nqgllglble. 

For States emphasizing AFDC over census 
doto In tfieir formuloss 

1. As much OB 16% of tl>e Stotes* 
Title I funds %vould shift among 
dbtricts In sMftilng to single- 
formula subeount>^ or .single^- 
formulo substote. 

2. Urban dbtnlcts would generally 
lose- fundi \f> q shift to sk>gle* 
formulo optionst while suburtxm 
dUtrlcts would goin. 



3. Centrol-ctty and suburbm 
metropolitan districts '^ would 
generolly gain funds in a sKf t to ' 
the. multiple-foi^la substote 
alternative. 

The single-formula substote dlocotion alter- 
native provides the moKimum arnount of 
consisterK^f in. treatment of districts while 
mir^mlzing administrative effort and delays. ' 

Reports ' * • 

F'erroro, Lynefte, Dionne Seiff ert, and A|on 
Poller. A Feosi^fity Anqlysis ojF Alt^notlve 
S^-gteqles far Determliynq School Dbtrict 
Title 1 Allocations. Washington, D.Ct 
Applied Urbanetics, Inc. 1977. 



Gutmann, Bobette, ond Alan Poller/ State 
fiofiles of Si^oounty Allocation Procedures. 
Washington, O.Cu Applied Urfoonetlcs, inc. 
1977. 



Poller, Alan. A Summory AltwKitive 
Stroteoies for Peter mining School District 
Title 1 Allocations. Wosh^Htfon, ClCi 
Applied Urbonetics, Inc. 1977. ' 

W • 

Poller, Alen, and Sobette Cutmonn. Current 

Sybcqunty AHocotton ProcticesJ 

Woshington, D.Cu Applied IMxMtlcs, he. 

iy/7. . 



Smith, Stephen, Bobette Cutmonn, and Alan' 
Poller. Impoct of Variotlons in Subcounty 
Allocotlon Procedurig oni Title 1 EStA 
Allocctions to School Dtotricts. Woshinaton. 
D.C.t Applied Urbanetics,"lnc: 1977. 



Controctor: Applied Urtxmetics, Inc. 
1701 KSffreet,N.W. 
WoshingtcTn, D.C.* 20006 



DEFINING THE POVERTY SYNDROME 
Purpose 

The purpose behind this pi'oject wo$ to 
answer the questloni . Whot is compensdfory 
educotion oompenspting for? Or, in more 
technicoi terms, what can the empirical literature 
tell us obout the behoviorol links between students 
and poverty? How con these findings be related, 
conDBptudly, to tfie aims of compensotory educo> 
tion programs? 



Method 

From the outset, this review of the iitero- 
tore wos shaped oround the notion of a povert/ 
syndrome, a consfellotion of ' tdentifiobJe dh&roc- 
teristics' thot would differentiate ^poverty-level 
d^ildren from their middle-closs peers. The 
specific elements ol the syndrome would be drown 
from research reported d^ing the 1960*5 and 
I fJVSf the height of .poverty research activity* 

^ A preliminary review suggested a rou^ 
bredcdown info two aspects of tt»e syndrome. One 
* would be the incfividuol ond his/her chorocteris- 
tics; the other would be the correlates of^ the 
socioi setting. This distinction between ""charac- 
teristiesf* ond "torreUstes" was admittedly arbi- 
trary, but proved to be useful in organizing if he 
empirical moteriol. 



Fincfinos 



By consolidating the Itteraturer the compon- 
enti of a poverty syntkiScne were specified ost low 
^If^ s teefp; reduced strivings and ospirotions; a 
limited time orientation {the doy-ofter- 
tomorrowh and on untroditionoi linguistic style. 
One of the most interesting areas was one we 
colled ^search ability,** or the copocity to locate 
and utilize ^burces of information within tt>e 
social environment. The concept is closely allied 
to Paul Lozorsfeld^ notion of **effectlve scope** 
and to Janries Coleman*^ Ideo of ••competence/' 
All imply that the poverty-levei child has less 
I >ace in whidv to move. Search obility seems to 
vory with socioi class. For exomple, the lownr 
cioss student b less likely to know obout school 



guidance facilities; the poverty-level family is 
less likely fo know wKcre to express complaints 
about consumer concerns or how to find k^-cost 
legal services. Probably search dbll^'iy con be 
learned, although it clearly entails imotivotionol 
features. 

Additionally, there ore distinct sociobiolo* 
gical correlates to . poverty: malfunctions in 
development, poof mental health, and ppor 
physical health. Researchers oscHbe a set of 
learning difficulties^/o molnutrltlon in the early 
years of life. Fortunately, there ore some signs 
that this destructh^ process can be reversed. 

Compensatory education is intended to off- 
set certain deprivations in the life experiences of 
the poor. Though research con point up some of 
these ifKidequocleSs the policymdcer is still left 
with s<me fundomentot questions. Is our goal to 
help younq. people ocfiust to their reqUlife oppor- 
tunities, or do we wont to aim ot fundonentot 
changes in the opportunity structure itself? 

Report 

Posanello, Ann K. Defining the Poverty 
Syndrome. New YorKl Bureot; of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University. 

Controctor: Ann PasaneMo 

Center for the Socioi 

Sciences 
Columbia Uni versi ?y 
420 West 1 1 8th Street 
New York, New York 10027 
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CHAPTfR II. RESEARCH ON SERVICES 



ME NATIONAL SURVEY OF COMPENSATORY 
EDiX:ATION' ' • 

The purpoee of thb aufyty, conducted during 
the 1975-76 achool ywp woe to occuratety^de** 
scribe the^ nature and isxtent of serviceai provided 
hff 9^)001 districts for compertiQtqry education 
using Federal Title t funds and/or state fundi. 
The survey was. desi^ied to provide natlonolly 
rspreeentotive doto of ihe schoot dbtrlcty school 
buildhg» and dassrocm ^leveis« Information In 
three brood areas wos sou^hh fiscal proctlceSf 
co mp ens o tory educotion proctlcest and recipient 
descrlptioo* , Analyses of the data hove yielded 
statistics on the extent of <fistrict compens ot ory 
education progromsy the number of students 
receiying us servicest ,the nottce of com- 
pensotory instnictional servTces, and numerous 
fliddltienoi special tobulations ond analyses. 



3. 



Method 

.The_ 

sisfecforar 



le. 



The popolotion surveyed con- 
tory ond unified public school 
dbtricts receiving Title I fundi in the continentol 
United States. TJm toKviple of districts chosen 
with probability proportionote to total enrollment 
,was sirotilfod by Itiree enrollment sixe groups, by 
fou^ reglonoi groupi* ond by the presence or 
qbssnce of o state compensotory education pro- 
gram. A*fotol of 100 cSstrlcts was selected. 
Within eoch selected tfstrlct, three Independmt 
somples were drowns 

1. A simple random sample of THIe 
I schools (N « 500) 

,2. A simple random sample of oonv 
pMiMlOfy Mtucatlon instructional 
iMdMrsjCN* 1^ 



/ . ■ . 

A sample ofycompensotory edu-« 
cot^ tiomc^oom teochers iN 
1,300) 



'Oato from tt)is study, ore being ploced in on 
orcfrfve.. A description irf the archive project 
may bt found on p. SS. " 



Eooh of ttMc^je tftfW "subsomples is notiondlty 
^ representotiveis^ / 

The Data. Six cBstinct intervre%vs/ques- 
tionnalres.%vere odmtnistered, and odditionol f fscal 
ond demogrophii^^ ^o were collected at ttie 
district level. ^ . ^ t>i' ^ 

. p""^ ' , . ' 

I. State-Level Questionnolre. *The 
sample of districts came from 37 
Stdtes. In eoch States on inter- 
view was Conducted with a mem* 
ber of the stole Office of EduccH 
tion. 

• 2. District^Level' Questionftolre. In* 
eodi selected district, an Inter- 
view with the <fistrlct staff. per«> 
son responsible for compensatory 
education wds conducted. 

3. PrlncipoJ QuMtlonndre. The 
principal of eoch Title I school 
sompl6d was interviewed. 

<i» Provider Qucstionnrfre. Inter- 
v|ews were conducted with o 
somple of teochers wIk> provided 
compensatory education instnic- 
tion. 

S. Homeroom Questiormoire. Inter* 
views were conducted with o 
sample of teachers responsible 
for ttie students receiving conr>- 
^^msotory education instruction. 

6* Parent Advisory Council (PAQ 
interview, interviews were cofv 
ducted with Rirent Advisory 
Council cholrpersons at the dis« 
Met lever ond at eoch Title I 
^ . school sampled. 
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FincBoqs 



The fiiKfings thus 
Chapter III of Evqtuofi 
cgtlom . An InlefTfn 



for ore' 




presented in 



- — »^.~. «-.on ttie RIE Cbmoen" 

loyory fcdiicfitton Study: the v«Jttw> ^fUl^ 

S^'Tff^J"^. t*^^ S ervirts. qnd Chopter V 
Of ntte I Furwtt AllocQtiong The Current Formolo, 

Stfcondory onolyseS'Of tt»e survey date art? 
cirrently . being conducted. A f favil report* 
ovolloble Jw>e 30, 1978,^ wilT preunt findings 
reloted to several topics: the rdotionshlp be- 
tween school poverty and com p en sa tory services; 
teocfaer .trolning proctiees; PAC octivities; state 
compensatory education proctlces; local district 
plonning and evaluotlon; and program costs. Rnd- 
jngs on local monogemeftr on^evoluation Mil also 
b# presented In the Septenr>ber 1978 /4tE final 
report to Congress. 



Reports 



Compensgtory 
Wpshlngton, O.C.: The 



Notional Institute of .Education. 
Educotton Services . 

Notionol Instlhjte of Education, U.S. 
Deportment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, ^ly 31, 1977.' 



Notionol Institute of Educotlon. 
Compensotory E ducotion; 



EvqIuqtInq 
An interim 



Report or» the NIE Compensatory Educotlon 
StSg: Washington, D.C.t TKe Notional 
Institute of Education, U.S.' Department of 
- Hednh, Education, and Welfare. December 
/30, l?7<. 

Notionol Instlhite of Education. Title I Funds 
AHocotiant The Current Formula . Wash> 
ington, D.Ca fhe Notional Institute of 
Education, U.S. Deportment of Nedl th, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. September 30, 1977. 



Controctors: Notional Opinion Research 
Center 
6030 South Ellis Avenue 
Chkro^d, Illinois 60637 

>■ ' 

Policy Reseorch Corporation 
3SEost Wocker Drive 
Sult?*l9?0 

Chicogo, Ullnols 6060»^ 

Stanford Research Institute 
Menio Pork, California 94025 



\ ESEA TITUE I NONINSTRUCTIONAL AU)riLIARY 
^SBRVIC^ FOLLOW-U> GA^ STLOIES 



/ 



Purpose 



A; the ot/tset of NflE's study of conperv' 
sotory education,* little was known jobout the 
nonlrotructlonal auxiliary services offered by 
school districts OS pari of tt>eir Title I programs. 
The NIE Notionol Survey of Compensatory 
Educotlon obtained notlinolly representative sum- 
mary Informotlon obout these services, their 
costs, and the numbers of students receiving 
them. To supfMement these data, NE un<iertook a 
series of cose itudies In 18 of the survey districts 
to examine: 



I. 



The nature of the services pro- 
vided to Title I studj^ts in oreos 
such as heolth, guidance counsel- 
ing, .social work, fKmsportotlon, 
ond parent' involv«»mtot octiv- 
ities. 



2. 
3. 
. A. 

Method 



Hq.w children ore selected 
receive these services* 



to 



Districts^ rationales for providing 
the services ' 

How the services otkI the levels 
at which they or^ funded have , 
changed during the' school years 
from I97J-74 through 1976-77 



The cose studies ore bdsed on interviews 
conducted between kite Februory ortd mId-Moy 
1977 In 18 school districts. The districts, a 
subsomple of those that hod porticipoted In The 
eorller notional survey, were selected on the bosls- 
of thefr expenditures for Title I ouxll lory services 
during the 1975-76 scKbol yeor. -The sample 
included six districts funding a single service, six 
with two or more, services, and six with no 
services. 

ThiT/lnterviews consisted of two moln pcn^s. 
During the first port, the Interviewer collected 
general foctuol Information on JThe size of the 
district and Its Title I program/ the kinds of 
ousdiidry servtees offered In the district, the total 
t^xfget oltocotion for eoch servkre, ond the nunrn 
ber of shxients recMvIng edch service. This 
^ Information was gathered for each of the 4 school 
yeors from 1973-74 through 1976-77. The Inter- 
viewer then obtained further detailed Information 
about o selection of the district's services (e.g., 
nixnber of schools offering the service, major 



EKLC 



bildget ootagorlesp number and troMng of per- 
^pmeFprovbfifig the service). 

TJje MomMfcn^ collecfed ddi'lhg the first 
port of the-; tnterriew provldqcl ^o bbc kg round for 
tM^^Mo^ conWsotitinbefween 
the .int!ervte«irfr- rasporalerit obe6t the 

dietrJci^Tithflommdiry^^^ ThttecdnOer- 
jk4Ioc»» oM iMit t:«^4^^ whJcfi were tflr^recorded, 
covered «ieb iopidi as tfj^b: ^^tfis^ 
oMstmentvfor its ouxlllgr/ sifirvi^ how the 
services crel delivered to studehtSrthe gools of the 
services, the district's evoluotfbn of its s«r/ices, 
end att«ri)atke services ovollable in the district. 
The'rno|or focus of the discusslons^jKywevcTy wos 

^on the changes thot hod tqken ploce fn the 
districf s amiliorx service! durlrig ^ 4-year 

.pfBTlod studied^ the factors Influencing diose 
chonges, the process thrpugh %vhlch the district/ 

^pddecided to effect them, and the impact of fhd 
changes* ' ^-^ ! 



Findinos 



The cose studies provide a generol picture 'ofci_ 
the kinds of ouxlilor/ services' school distrlctMl 
hove' been offering as port of their Title Ji/ 
programs, how districts go about planning fori/ 
these services, '1ohd the ^icoi problems end' 
pressures- for change they hove hod to confront in 
nKrfntaihing thenru Wlthk^ the limited scope of the 
study, the aim was not to evaluate^ ouxlHory 
service programs, but to provide a strdlghtfocward 
account of the di^ct pfflcidai' asmy ;deaM:ri;itions 
and evaluations o^thHt'^pf^oms.' - 

J / A5 o group, tKit cose i^^es^ 9hQW on ovecol I 
decline both ia therpuhM^M^ ooxillary 
services offered by -ei^idllinSI^Jcts dhd in the 

of which >he -^ious services hove t been _ 
f Jnded over the .^pfBrt^?;*^^ years. "1 Tfie i^foct6r> 
mention^ most -jdften^ in' occounting for this 
decline Inoludei . ^ ^ 



Redu^ions in tif;district*s overoll 
Title loitocotlorT 



■ "i;/:- . - 

incrMses in^the cost of fnqin- . 
toirlng both instructlonolj/jbnd 
\ aupdfl<»>rservlce^l^^ 

■ ' 

3. increosing emphasis' b^^^;jbpth 

' state ond.lkx^r dish-ict dff}^^^^ . 
V ' oh ttie -fttltructibnol- -gotifs^ of : 

■ ^ . ■ Title.i:^--t»-^ r./--:. . nf 

: . ' • " .Ik ■ 

'9. . Problems in enuring thbt j aux- 
iliary ^service, prbgranpii Isupple- , 
n>ent rbther^thon. supplant other* ^ 
jMMvice^ ■ - ' V ^' . ■ ' 

5.x. LocoK heeds osai^nmenis and 

evaluations of existing ouxlllary ' 
. % sarVfce pN)i|i ui n s ' ^j. 

The one area |n which expenditures for 
ouxitlory services increased over the 4 years \ Is 
porent involveniient. A number of districts 
created new programs or enlarged existing ones in 
. response tp the Fedefol mohdote for Pormt 
Advisory Qou^ls. — 

^'"''^'nVhile &trtet offTciols uniformly ocknow- 
ledjged the primacy of the instructional gods of 
Title I, most felt that thdr auxiliary service 
programs hod.nxide voludble, though often 
indirect, contributions to the attainn)enf of those 
goois. Many comme n ted, however, on the'*dif- 
flcuity cS demoristrating the extent of those 
cphtribuitons^. Sooie /distffets hove eliminated 
p6xUiary services because 4tiei^ Impact could; not 
be adequately measured.^ / 

Repotrt , 

' '* . ' ■ • ' \. 

Followup Stud» of Noo-lnstructional Au bciiiarv 

AZ^. Oiicogo, , Illinois: Notional Opinion 
^ Resterch Center. July 19774 : : < - 

■ ^ * '. ' ' 

Controeton National Opinion Research 
Center 
6030 South Ellis Avenue 
Chicogo, Illinois 606V 



;'••:>^WTWE Deag* TO copifaUsT with cur- 

; ,: PRAO-fCpS N a>MP9^ EDUCA- 




3 ^r^^ 



Itt* JIESEARCH ON STUD^ ^ >^ 
•DEVELOPMENT . 





IW pMinlng of cdnpwafory education 
m^f^-fio^ on-exonfynot of methods thot 
hoifp ofefiic^ also Investlgotiomof 

fmnimg jAterfnMv^ jOie pun>08e of the RoTe 
Chciig^ Irt^^^ to expmtne one 

jwh:<^^^ ThfTlimvioflve^ir^^ 

/an/aiterhotive,t6 curr^ 
win^ studejilb to tcitor 

students on/^ /one-to-one ^bosis oi on 
fHirt. o^ thof older students^ educotlon. 

and mbtlyotlon for school 
iMorfc tfidrCNjghty themselves 
in th^ leorning-ond social 
PMpils. . 



yp^Ver 



puplls/flnd n^ int^ 

and ;asiiist;^gnlfr~ 
.dt^lopm^ 



Method 



( rThreis Implementation modeir >jwere pfc 
} pdeedt theV/k^^ itfe 
ToocHier Semester; (M Leqrhlng- 
bywTtrt^fh^Schbol-WIM " \'\ 

to 'Jii^ iicruflny^ fron^ra 

variety^ or penffectlvi^ oh interdiscipllna^ conw 
mlttMt viioe etfiaMlshed which worlc^ with project 
staff ^ond port idpdteitf in a 3-day conference along 
with n»vfew«t«^ Institute 
^Educotfon^ 

: u(Moff0^^ presentation of . the: Mods to 

:tnner<^clty tpphsrs ond pbrehts ond assessment of 
|heir :iNi|lim of relevant theory end of 

jthf <mbtlh0 nterat^ observation of 

^tularJng {srolecfs lb schools^* > ^ * • 

> flfidlnai ^ ^ --J; 

If was fdimd that the Learning-tutoring 
C)flele Widely oec In terms of 

costs; and gsnerally consistent With the fronrte- 



¥^Mc of ^qjrrent Title i regulations* Qespite 
• growing redpgnl the.lrnpoct of tutoring dri^ 

the tiirtort I wrdog.: the surW^Indiccrted fhof the > 
rtK^orfty of current^tutdrUig projd^ ai«::planned 
.cround the ledmlrig need^^of the tutecsr ieaving 
the tutoi^MMmbig to'chorice and thus reducing 
the fdtal iirrqpdct jtrf the-project*^ Mbreover» With 
only a f6w exception 

scde and optional, additions ta regular sctwoliris^ 
running on shoestring budgets rather than being 
wdl-fundddcompeiisatory education ef jPorts. 

Reports 



In view of the need to speck to various 
oudences dbout diverse topics siich os theories^ 
research^ policy, procticql planning, and innovoi- 
tive ideasy. seven seporbtely bound Volumes were;: 
prepared p>e CSE Reports on Tutoririg IncludKi: * 

^ Report A The Leorninq-TutorirHiO^cle: 
An Overview ^ ■ 

Report #1 Setting Up and Evduatinq Tut or- 
ing Prolects T 

. Report^ #2 : Tutor6id4i^^^ ' 

Report #3 A Survey of Tutoring Projects 

Report f» Tutorifkg Sorne htew Ideoi ' J^" 

Report #5 Anl Afwlysls oTthe Literature 
- on Gross-Age Tutorifig ^ 

Report H Tutoring oiSl Social Psychology; 
/ A Theoretical Analysis 

.These seven reports provide on information / 
base and a ratiorxile for actions at Jx>th Federal 
and locdl^velS. T / 

The six^ numb^ed reports r^esent a 
resource for the plorviing of tutoring projects by ' 
school site persbrviel or schobi district persormeL 
Three nspOrts— the survey (f3), the literature 
repcfirt {§S^ and the social p^chdogy* report 
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Xi^Mirlng together infbrmotldn from 4» iyide ' 

: akicftftttig Gurrpht practice, the percepti^nr onil.. 
V recorwiiendoHans of proctitloners^ posi^proyscfSi 
reseorcH, ontf relevant >hMrfes.. " _ .-^^ 

.^/4ej|i<^ of tutodnig (tfblects os^'osMSfovIde: d 
bo9i$ for fidping fhe likelihood^ siKxessW j^ 
" pr^teclkr,/" For exomplvfhe social ps>t:hoh)gx> 
. : <ri6port dernonetrotes^ thq| nr)any of the effects (jl 
;:'^iutcx;lng widely note^f t>y^]»roctitidners, bqt.nQt /et 
e$t^ished -by research on tutorir^g, hoye their 
parallel in Te(5bgni2ed effects, in the Held social 
^ psychology. Social psychology theories thus sug- 
^^1^^ variables thot con be assessed Th research on 
- "^lliioring^and lend support to the perceptions of 
practitioners. - 

The three other numbered reports opply the 
bcickT-ouKi information to practical school plorv 
ning concerns. Report #1^ through a presentation 
of step-by-step planning questions^ deals with the 
o process of setting up md evaluating tutoring 
P(o}ects in general; Report t2 introduces'^'the 
ESEA Title^l legislation and conslcifers the planning 
steps, OS per Rej^crt #1, in relation to the desist 
of LTC project and in conformity with Title I " 
. regulcjtions. Report #4 deals vkriffT extensions of 
the Tdea df learning by tutoring to more ambitious 
^ofectSy representing more substontiohchonges in 
schooling than ore involved in the LTC proiect. 
Report #4 also documents the reckrtions of 
Instructional staff ond some Title I parents to the 
Learning-Tutoring Cycle and other proposed kinds 
of projects. - . *, 

Report A provides an overview of the 
. project and recommendatiofu, for. oetion fpr both 
locol school dis.tri^ts f^e^fipqi policymakers. 
Tfie^4Qls*tfdns recommended put the 

; tde^of this study to the testV }o s^.whether the 
Ledrning^Tutbrlng C^cle con indeed significantly 
.improve' the' e<(ucdt;iorKM attainment of discid- 
vontogedstudents. - V . ~: 

* .A ' . * ■ 

Contractor: Center for the Study of Evaluation 
' University of California at 

U«i Angeles 
Grbduote School of Education 
Los Angeles, California 90024 



it- . . .... 

educotioiv ttw ;Qeed ^pes not end dt the 3d grode. 

dp rk>t :pi^ and |p9>erience shows t^^ - 

; catiohol intervention; In the primary grades will 
, iwt necc»wily pi^event^lote^ difficulties. The 

'^,|Mr<*>leia» compound^ b^^^ reduction of time. 

/.^<!6v]0ted schdbl'curricule. of 

iotS:mediote and seoiin^^ This poUc^^ 

iixxfy dd(fr^sed Ihe ^^fT^lem of providing better- 

, b<»ic skills fo^ youth. : ^ . 

Method ' T*;'. ^ " .' I • 

The project compiled available options for 
Federal programs tD aidf the Nation^s schools . in 
improving the conriQfiQn^ .of basic skills of those 
graduating from high sdhoof or leaving before 
graduation: ,From tfiese ioptions, four programs 
were constructed for consideration by the Federal 
Goverinmenti The futures of each proposal are 
described, ;.the advontadc^ and .^sodvantdges 
pointed out, and cpmpcrative costs discussed.^ 

Findings ' ^ ^ 

There is 'research evidence that students i_n 
^ later grades can benefit from cbrrfNensatory edu- 
cation programs ttxit use appropriate techniques. . 
■ ■ " "* ^ 

-Proposal A is based on a modification of 
Title I,- oddtng a new pro^rom tg: the cbdsting 
. <^amework. Proposal B outlines a program for 
«COuraging bdsic skills by using achievem^t 
criteria measures. Proposal . C Is based on block 
gronts to States for encouraging bosic skills, and 
Proposal O is- based on direct grants to local 
' school districts to assist ttiem in chonging ^ 
emphasis. * 

• Report -* r ■ ■ ' ' ^ 

Larson, Meredith A., Ceorge W. Block, David L. 
Kirp, Michael D. Kirst, Stephen Kutner, and. 
. Harold R. Wlnslow. Better Basic Skills for 
.Youth; Four Prc)0<»als for Federal PolicyT 
Menio Pork, Calif.: Stanford Research Insti- 
tute. April 1977. 

Contractor; E-ducotional Policy Research 
Center 

Stafford Research Institute « 
Mcnlb Park, California 94025 



FEDERAL STRAYEGIES FOR DELIVERING 
BASIC SKILLS ASSISTANCE TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ^ . 

Purpose 

Although most compensatory education pro- 
grams and funds ore focused on early childhood 



RESTORATION DESIGN: AN EMANCIPATORY 
STRATEGY 

Purpose 

In response to provisions tn the Education 
Amendments of 1974, the Fonon Research and 
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DeviDlopm^ Center was owarded a contract' tp 
sfvd)r**4tfenkitlye designsfto contrqst>vtth current 




The design is dxrdcterj^ as an "enrKmd- 
patory^^qteggf^ since* Its intent ij to Involve 
iMikptt i^^iSifon now. It seelcs >to Vemove: the 

: retstrqfeif*-'^^^ educotlonat rdedog/ thot Is 
des^gfed to fitjrhifdren into a future deiflned by 

^^4a|iblts^^.s^ 

'. The iq>wiflc purposes of the design are: 

1. To specify whot educotlon as a 
developmental pr^^cess ^^ught to 
be, Le^i to define theujhity be- 
;^ . tween schooKng and education 

• 2, To ftTidamentail/ examine the 
relationship between' theory (ide- 
j dogy) and practice and,* In this 
context, to develop an alter- 
native design predicated on the 
concept of primary Inclusion as a 
set pf principles oHematlve to 
. the * principles Implicit 'in fhe 
compN^nsatbry education design 



3. 



To outline a possible model 
growing out of practice and. In 
this context, to explore ^fhe legal 
Implications, febsibility, and 
costs of implementing such a 
model • 



Method 



theory and practice wos studied in an effdrt to 
^define cmtrgi principle 

Phme \\c Development of central prijt)ciples 
of- on alternative design. Kty issues and con- 
clusions drawn from Phase I were used as o 
starting point for definlngniew ideplo^^ value 
prerhises,^ rdtionaJ<^ and objectives for on olt^- 
notj^ model. * ; " " . . •. 1 < 



1. Four major principles were out-, 
lined that would guide the dev»- 

,lopmeht of a new kind of icatitu- 
tioh/lecHTfer relationship and lead 
to alternative theoretical 
foundotions .oh which new educa- 
tional strategies and practices 
could emerge*' 

2. The concept of "t>rimQry inclu- 
sion** was -articulated as the edu- 
catiocKil practice to achieve ttie 
moders tentral objective of 

{ engaging the child in learning. ' 

3. The component parts* of models 
program design (including currl-^^ 
culum organization patterns, 
parental involvement, com-, 
nfiunity involvement, services, 
etc.) and evaluation designrdnd - 
techniques (including rnethods, 

- ' models, planning, etc.), were 
further elaborated Jn the remcin- 
• ing workshops of Phase' II. 



An Informal Delphi technique - was the 
central method used to brysfdlfize the premises 
and proctices of a group of persons with demon- 
strated Aiccess In Mucatlng the children of the 
poor, either as parents, teachers, administrators, 
or researchers. 

A rrionthly 2-day workshop strategy provided , 
the central foriimi f or analyzing the doto. These 
workshops, which spanned a period of 12 months, 
Involved (I) presentations, discussions; and snnoll- 
group meetings with consultants, committee and 
consortium merhbers, and community representa- 
tives and (2) feedback from on-site observation of 
and participation in oltemath^ programs In Los 
Angele^ San Diego, Milwaukee, oncl Florida 
schools* 

There were four phdses of the project: 

Phaser!. Data gathering and initidi formula- 
tion. In which data, implicit principles, practices, 
and impact onoclated with numerous models were 
examined . In particular, the relationship between 



Phase '"I II. Review ond analysis of data on 
^judicial policies and current practices that lead to 
establishing the kinds of schools described by thie 
model. , Then on analysis of three possible 
approaches to implem^t the model wds con- 
ducted, followed by the identification of one 
approach as the most beneficial. Two school, 
systems (Federation of Independent Schools in 
Milwaukee and South Central Los Angeles School 
District) were also identified that could be used 
for beginning demonstration progroms. 

The general cost for onecommunlty school 
based on Fonon Restoration concepts wds 
estimated by: . ^ ■ 



2. 



3. 



Defining the educotional demorvr 
stratiort program 



Delermlnlng 
requirements 



the 



resourc 



Estimating the general dollar 
costs of those resources ^ 
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: *A cofvipcircith^ * onolytic of JIht flKponcfitures ' 

tchoob woi^O^ cost-fonse thot 

>duld hcxr exceed current dstilct expenditure^^ 

PhoiejVw Revfew of the conipleted (docu- 
ment Toro3Rmnce to ndtlond project 
objec^ves^ Feecl)ock was received, ond iev{sions 
suggested durfng the notionbl conference were' 
Incorpoinoted Into the document. The flnot docu- 
ment w« i^iewed end critiqued* 

F fndlnqi • 

The final study design is o^ydMoble in Fonon 
C. 'intgr Restoration Model: - An Emoncliytory 
Stfotegy^ for _ Education, which is One of the 
^>Mrts listed belpw. '■ * 

R sgorts 
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Towarcte a Scientifte Psychology." Paper 
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L OS Angt>k»: Pohon PCeseorch and Develop- 

. r^^ientGertter* May 1977. 
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■ Alternatives to Compensotofy Educotion. 
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CONTRACT PUBLIC SCHOOLS: A STRATEGY 
FOR DEVELOPING MORE EFFECTIve G0A4PEM. 
kTORY EDUCATION PROavVA« 

f^urpose ^. 



Many educators feel that several choroc- 
^teristics of todo/s public sdxx>l system m 
barriers to the drgonlzotional and progromnrKitic 
change needed to meet the special educational 
needs', of 'poor_ chlldiren. The purpose of this, 
pro^t Wds~% plan o cost-cons9ibus school that 
|earnsy through Its own experiefifcei how to com- 
bine traditional educationol values with niodem 
instruction technold^. This school would offer 
effective Instruction ond^ at the same timoi be 
most, responsive to attending children bnd their 
parents. ; 



t^'- Method ' 

A committee of experts who have wide 
experience with compaisatdry education programs 
was chosen to oevelop the school design. The 
cornmittee menrtbers either were k^own for their 
expertise In fx>licy fi^Qpulation at the Federolt 
statet oncl locol Tevels, In compensatory education 
^program devekipment and operation, and In school 
lowt school ftnancoi arcMtecturei and clossrooni 
teochlng, or were parents of children In connpen^ 
sotory educotion programs at the time of the 
project^. Certdn nmnbers were responsible for 
deoling with specific aspects of the design, while 
others reod, critiqued; and Suggested ref inennents 
In joil of the deslgrVs components. 

Findlnos * 

It is proposed that Contract Public Schools 
(alternative elementary schools) be-' estobli^iefl 
within local school districts 4p develop more 
effective compensatory education prbgfoms. 
Eoch school will be governed by its own Council of 
Direcforsy elected, by the parents of enrolled 
children. (This. council Is modeled after the nnost 
effective of Follow Throughfs Policy Advisory 
Committeesi) The council's authority to establish 
policy will be bosed on o fornxil three^porty * 
ogreement among the council, the local Board of 



Educdtion, and the state Office of Education. The 
cooocH wHI manage thi^ schodl budget, which 
v consistai of thi^ same omoimt per ch^^^ os is ' 
provided for the education of compcvable children 
in the other schools within the district. Enroll- 
ment in a Contract Public School will be voluntary 
and jqpen to dl I. 

The Contract Public School Is intended ta 
give (egdl status and a set of organizing prihciples « 
to (Mjblic alternative schools designed to provide, 
effective ^compensatory education for poor 
children. As smoll flexible ^un^ts speeifically 
designed to meet local needs, controct schools 
offer lorge school districts a loW*cost and low-risk 
mechanism^for locally based research and deve- ; 
lopment* Seven /steps are. recommended to 
remove existing legai barriers and encourages the 
implenr>entation of effective controct schools. ^ 

Report ^ 

Bushel I, E>on, Jr., Donald A. 'Jodcson, Daniel M. 

^ Schember, and Lynn C. Weis. Controct 
Public Schools; A^Strategy for Developing 
More Effective Compensatory Educatioq 
Programs. Lawrence. Konsos; University of 
Kansas. ,Jme 1977. 

Contractor: University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 66045 



LIMITED STUDY QN THE EXTENT OF PAIREN- 
TAL INVOLVEMENT IN SETTING OBJECTIVES 
AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 



Purpose 



During the hearing on ESEA Title . I and 
subsequent commi^ee Reports leading to the 
passage of the Educiition Amendments of 1974, 
vorious. proponents oi^iued for the direct involve- 
rtient of parents in the process by which fnstruc- 
tionot objectives were to be developed, for their 
childiren. Such orguments were bosed oh common 
smse, a general tide of pressure fpr greater 
parental involvement in ESEX Title I, and the 
results of a number of exemplary projects in 
which such a process was*stated to have occurred. 

NIE, requested thot the contractor identify 
well^implemented programs which involve parents 
extensively in the' instructional process and to 
describe the general effects of various types of 
InvolSfement 4>osed upon documentation and eval- 
uation reports to date. The tUsdy was conducted 
betwMn December 1 975 <xnA FArvO^y 1 976. 



Method . - N 

J; . V;. 

ESEA r Title ;! exernplory projects, FoJIow 
Throu^ projects, projects nominated by com-' 
merciol publishers,' publications of exemplary pro^ 
granns at compensatory education fairs (such as 
the t^etionoi Diffusion Network), /projects sub- 
mitted to* the Joint Dissemination /Review Panel 
of OE, and projects documented in the con- 
tractor's files were examined. /These projects, 
were from more than 250 LEAs iniiver 30 States.; 

^ The preliminary verification of progrcvn 
operations concerned the notur« ond extenf of 
parentdl tnvolvement, including! in^ven^ent "in 
Parent Advisory Councils (PACs), jn cidssroorns as 
: dides, at+iome in structured insff^tiori jsjtuaHons^ 
and- in developing or selecting-'j/idiyidual student 
activities/objectives. This jwqis/foilowed by col- 
. lection of additional descriptive information on 
these programs to assist in the orKilysis of the. 
quality and extent of parental invoivcnr>ent and of 
the nature and extent ' of impoct on student 
perfornrxincfe, . school/trpmmunity relations, and 
other creas. Finally, programs actually using 
parents in ^some aspect of the instructiorxil 
^process at ihe elementary school level in matli 
and/or reading programs in Title I or other 
compensatory education progronr^ were described. 

A total of 319 projects was identified, ond 
characteristics ^ of programs regarding 'parental 
involvement were verified. Major" problems en- 
countered^Hngr^he conduct of this limited study 
included: 

* - ■• 

1. Differences in interpretation/ 
definition of terminology used in 

• progroms involving parents 

2. Reluctance of distrfct represen- - 
t'atives to focus upon only one ' 
aspect of a particular program, ^ 
i.e., parental involvement 

3. The lock of virtually any evalua- 
tion reports which attempted to 
assess the specific contributions ^ 

* of parental' involvement in what-., 
ever iform to various progrom 
; outcomes 

4. The lock of individuals who hod-, 
firsthand knowledge of the 
nature . and extent of parental 
involvement, since many of the 
programs hod been discontinued 
or had been modified signi- 
ficantly, and their staff members 
hod been reassigned > ' 



Finriinqs 

Direct piorental rnvolvement in selection of 

<»yi activities fn 
compcrtsotory edK:otion programs conducted in 
cofisultation with the teoeher »kJ the child wos 
found to be virtudfly nonexijtcfit up throu^.the 
p^iod on which fiocunnentation was available for 
Initial selection and verification (1974). In only 4 
of more than 250 sites were 4uch procedures 
Identified and verified through telephone contact. 
In two sites, such parental involvement previously ^ 
used In a hi^ly structured monner hod since been 
diicontlnued. 

7 Structure parentgl involvement in the in- 
structional process, either in the clossroom or^at 
home, did exist in o significantly larger number of.^ 
sites, most of which used Follow Through models 
which hove a component for porental involvement 
specif ically de$iy>ed 

Many more projects involved parents in on 
advisory capacity through PACs and other 
mechqniams^ which were usually required by fund- 
irig*source guidelines or regulations, such as ESEA 
Title I, Follow Through program guidelines, and 
proposal applications* 

Virtuolly no evaluation reports or evaluation 
documentation at th0 program level attempted to 
identify the contribution. If any, of porfcntal 
involvement to progrorh impact as meosured by 
student ochievement. In a larger number oif 
Instances, impacts on schobl/conr)munity relotipns 
were documented, mostly in a positive mohner. A 
previous sfvdy conducted by Stems and Peterson 
(.1973) foiled to confirm the impoct of parental 
Involvement on student performance at levels 
beyond the preschool stage. 

A major <fonclusion of this study is thot 
parental Involvement in its various modes con be 
justified as an end in Itself; however, parental 
Involvement as a meons to improve student 
cognitive skills performance, beyond the preschool 
level, remains on area yet to be assessed in any 
rigorous mftniSer. . 



Report ^ 



Report of a Lim ited 
Parental 



on Jhe Extent of 



at ttie Element ary L 
tducotlon TURNfe 
I5i 1976. 



Study 

Inyolyement In Setting Obrectl ves 



Level . Woshinoton. P.C.; 
Y Systems, 4nc» Mareh 



Controcton Educqtlbn TURNKEY Systems, Inc. 
1030 15th Street, N.W. * 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



INSTRUCtlONAL DIMEh^lONS STUDY' 

* 

fiurpose ' 



Becd6se of the 
Congress In instructi 
requested to conduct 
••on analysis of ttie eff( 
<prxKe<kjres for meeti 



ific interest of the U.S. 
il effectiveness, NIE was 
siuify that would' Include 
:tiv«iess of nr>ethods and 

V.,-, V V "-If the^^sducotiondl needs of 

Children, includihg the/use d^ Individualized writ- 
iT'.^^^^J^^^ children . . > (Public Law 
93-380). The InstrucHbnal Dimensions Study (IDS) 
wos a I -year field s/udy designed to meet this 
request by examining/the effects of instructional 
practices and teacher chorocteristics oh studenf 
ochi^vem^t In, and ottitodes toward, reading and 
moth' at the 1st- and 3d-grade levels.. The major 
foci of the stutfy were: 



I.. 
■ 2. 
3. 

-Method 



The, effects of indivldualizirfci In- 
structional pfbctices ^ 1 



The effects 
settings 



of Instructional 



The relationships of opportunity j 
motivators, instructional events, 
teacher background^ ofid costs to 
ochievement and attitudes i 



A purposive and n6t representative sample 
' of classrooms In Title I or Title l-eligible schools 
was selected for.ihe ^tudy In order to obtain 
variation on the degree of indlviduolizction, 
setting for compensatoiy instruction, and neigh- 
borhood economic status. In gddition, the instruc- 
tiOTwl program used in portirlpoting dossrooms 
had been in operation for at least I year prior to 
the study. 

Studenf ochievenient and attitu^ tests and 
teacher interviews ^ond questionnaires were 
administered In the fqll ( 1 976) and spring (1977). 
The teoeher Instruments were combined with 
videotapes of reading and moth instruction <vid 
wjth curriculwnR analysis * results tp provide 
information obout Instructional . practices. 
(General information on program characteristics 
was gathered from building principals ond district 
odministrotors. 

Data were analyzed from qpproximotely 
2,000 Ist-grode students, 2,300 3d-grade students, 
100 Ist^rode ond 105 3d-grade regular teachers, 



Data from this study ore being ploced In an 
archive. A description of the archive project 
may be found on p. 55. 



f75 speciaUst tepchers, rOO principals, ond 14 
jfistrict 0(^imatrators. , . 

The data were organized hierarchical!/ fro^ 
.. individual oiMSures^ qnd aggregated into 18 dimen- 
sions, which'^were then combined into five eie- 
nhents bos^ 6h tfip reseorch design developed by 
the Learning Research and Development Center. 
Jbtae five elements were Individualization,, oppor- 
tunity, motivators, instructional .eventi, and 
tMcher background. Commonality analysis ;was 
used to attribute portions of vartatiora in achieve- 
ment g«tn Jo the various elements and to initial 
(pretest) performance. Costs were also related to 
achievement gain. ' 

; Findings _ # * ^ 

f The research results are generally 
encouraging afiout the effectiveness of com- 
pensatory education progra-ns examined in this, 
study. Overall, students in grade I mode average 

^gl^ins of 12 months in reading ond II months in 

"^•nbth coring the 7 months between fall and Spring, 
testing as measured by the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills (C7BS).' Third graders gained 7 

"months in redcling and 12 months in mdth on the 
CTBS. These gcpns exceed those reported in the 
most positive -recent evaluations of compensatory 
I'nstructixjn. I , ;■, .5 

Individuariked Instruction . IDS defined indi- 
vlduoiizotion of Instruction as mduding: specific 
learning objectives assigned to individual children, 
small-group or individual pacing,' individual .diag- 
nosis and prescription, and alternative learning 
paths and sequencing for individual children. • 

Study finding did not, however, show indi- ' 
vidualized classrooms - to be uniquely effective. 
The IDS results showed substantial gains in read- 
ing and mothemotics achievenrient irrespective of 
•the presence or absence of individualization os 
def ine<l for this study^ ^ ■ 

Setting . .The two alternative settings for 
compensatory instruction examined by IDS were 
(l)Jrw:lQ9s or mainstream instnjction and (2) out- 
of-class or pul lout Instruction^ ' . 

IDS found that 1st graders gained most in 
Imainstreom settings in reading and in mothemot- 
• ics. ThFrd graders "gained * rqost in mainstream 

reading, but mothemotics gains were equal in the 

two settings. 

; Opportunity , IDS examined two types of 
opportunities given to students. The first, oppor- 
tunity to learn, con roughly be translated into 
instructional time. It included measures of length 
cf 5ctjoolday, /amounts of regular and supplemental 



.reading and mdTh instruction, attendance, class 
} and group sjze, proportion of students working "on 
task," and amount of honr>ework. r 

■ \ 

Jhte second type of opportunity, Opportunity 
to demonstrate learning, is based on the isremlse 
jrhat what is learned depends on what is taught. 
This rather simple assumption implies that pio^ 
grams will appear to be more successful when the 
content of the test materials is closely related to 
the dirricular content of the instructional pro- 
, gram. . . • 

IDS, found that instructjondl time was on 
important determinant bf achievement gain and 
that when instruction emplK|Si73d the particular 
skills op which achievement gains were me<^red, 
student achievement gains were especially large. 
Eoch of these findings was more pronounced for 
1st grade than for 3d grade. 

The other elements listed in question 2^ 
motivators, instructional events, teacher back- 
ground, and costs, were inconsistently or insigni- 
ficantly related to achievement gain. 

Reports 
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regular and specialist teoche^s involved in the 
study. . . 

The IDS findings Wiere organized Ground four 
themes: ppportunity to learn; setting; planning, 
organization, and management of compefeotpry 
instruction; and individualization of instruction. 
A fiye-pgge ^summjary of the study results was 
distributed to the teachers prior, to the- con- 
The conference format inclpded on 
session followed by four workshops, 
h' of the four themes listed abwe; 
were divided into four groups and 
eochr workshop Qver^ the 2-day period, 
irchcrs oteen^ed and recorded each . of 
K)p sessions. At the end of Jhe 2d day, qj. 
closingj session was held. Researchers reported * 
the essence of their ('wording, and questions were 
answered. \ • . ^ ' 

^ ^ Fallowing the Conference,*the researchers 
discussed rations to each workshop area in the 
context of educational reseprch literature. "A 
-fiinth researcher developed on overall dj[;scussi<yi 
-of the^conference and its implications. ' 

Findings j " ' * • * 

" - ( / 

The conference findings will be presented in 
a report embodying the researchers* papers and in 
a broad dissemination document t^Ked on -these 
paper«. / . \, 



INSTRUCTIONAL DIMENSIONS STUDY CON- 
FERENCE 

Purpose ^ 

1 The purpose of this conference was to 3hare 
the results of the Instructional Dimensions Study 
(IDS) with. 39 teochers who participated in it 
ckjrlng 1976-77. As a result of the cdnferefnce, it 
• was hoped that teochers would assist NIE in 
developing a dissemiriation document that would 
interpret the IDS findings in a fashion that made 
them clear and useful to# teachers and 
odrntnistrotors in general. In addition, researchers 
served as recor,ders of the conference in order 
that the views expressed by the teachers might be 
recorded and wriiten in the context of educational 
rese^ch: ^ I 

Method ' ' . ' " . 

Thirty-nine teochers and nine educational 
researchers attended a 2-day conference held ih 
Washington, D.C. The teochers represented 13 of 
^the 14 districts involved in the IDS. Teachers 
were generally representative of the proportions 
of 1st* and 3d-grade, pullout and mainstream, and 




documi 



conference report and dissemination 
It ore both expected in September 1 978. 




THEORY AND PRACTICE IN BEGINNING READ- 
ING INSTRUCTION , 

Purpose orxi Method 

Are some ways of teaching beginning f^o*- 
ing more effective than Qthers, /especially for 
children in compensatory education programs? 
What does^ the resem-ch say? Do the research 
findings agree with what experts in^ the field say 
about the theory of reoding? These are ^he 
questions that were addressed by the Theory and 
Proctteie in Beginning Reading Instruction Project. 
The project brought together over 50 people 
active Tn reading research and in the teaching of 
reading to hear formal papers and to discuss ^ly 
reading instruction. Papers and discussions con- 
sidered the efftets of instructional practice, as 
well OS psychological and linguistic research on 
the proceiss of learning to read. The dim of the 
disctiuions was to clarify points of agreement and 
disagreement os a basis for advising educators ond 
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the public on the Opproocbes to instruction mdat 
likely to be effective for hcrd-lo-teoch children. 

Flndlnos , . 

• ' ' * ' ■ ' ■ . •■ ' ' » 

Two Views of Reodinq. On the basts of the 
/ Pflpers exchanged at th"5"project*s conferences, it 
Is pdssible to identsfy two moin strdrvis^f theory 
<4out the nature of -readfng. The two strdndi lead 
to different kinds of prescriptions for early 
reading Instruction pnd to different lines of 
research.'* ^ ^ 

t^eodlnd os Traoslat lon > Oneytew of readfnq 
« thot it Is esjwntiplly the translation of printed 
symbols intd cTi approximation of oral languoge^sb • 
that alrforfy developed capabilities for under- 
standing end using speech con* be qpplled to 
written language. In this view, the mbst Impor- 
tant thing that must be done In leoming to reod Is' 
. to learn whot the printed symbols "soy.*". No other 
octlvfty Is unique to reading; everything else Is 
shared with speech. Since;, the ability to compre- 
hend speech is already present In dny indlvlduo! 
'who sets out<to leom to reod, only word recognl- 
.tlon needs to be directly tou^t. At most, 
practice In this new (visual) mode of" receiving 
language message Is needed. Scholars <»>d educoK 
tlonal practitioners who hoy this view pf reodlng 
OS translation generally odvocote reodiTi^ Instruc- 
tion -that devotes predomirKvit.— sometimes even t 
eccluslve-ottefntion, to helping children master 
tte orphobetjc code. • They sugg«t that, during 
the earll^ stoges of reading Instruction, instruc- 
; tlonal nrxjterrals-especially for hard-to-teach 
children-should highlight- the predictable aspects 
of the print-sound code, even rf this nxist be done 
at the expense of a certain degree of literary 
elegance. The focus of research that follows from ^ 
- this view of reading tends to be on proficiency In 
word recognition and the strategies that underlie 
this proficiency. 

Reading o^ an Autonomous Process . The 
second view of reading holds that ,^«derstandlr>g : 
th* written word Is In certain Impdrtant' ways 
different from understanding spoken longuoge. 
Written language is orgmized differently from 
spoken lan^xjge and fulfills different social func- 
tions. The mental work of reading Is different 
from the nrt^tdl work of understanding spoken ' 
longugge. Because It is on outonomous longuoge 
process, reodlng cannot be tau^t as translation t^ ^ 
IRejech. We connot assume ttxrf because peopie - 
know how to recognize words th^ will be able tS ' 
understand and use written language In functional 
ways. Instead; reading Instruction" must *f6cus 
2*lte dfectly^ the use of written longuogi from 
the v*y beginning oflnstructlon. People who : 
view feodng os an autonomous language process 
do not deny that the alphabetic code must be 



J^imed. Th6y tend to helleve, however, thbt the' 
code can be Ieame4 relatively eas%--5and thdt In 
any cose the meaning and Interest of written 
moterfals' cannot be sacrificed even early In 
Instruction. "Look--say? methods of .teaching 

^ reodlng were ''originally de^^^ied in response' to 
this concern.; The some basic view of tfie'drrtt^^of 
tforly r^ing Instruction Is shored by those who 
todoy odvocote v **lmgubge ^ej^erleqpe^ 
approaches— methods thotr attempt to use. the 
chlldreffs^own dictated and written stories os fl^ 

^ material for teoching reodlng. In on* attempt fo 
root reodlng In; the direct communlCoHon^ needs 
and processes of the' learner. /Basic resecarhers 
who view reading q$ an autonomous system tend 
to be. concerned with the ways in which meming^ " 
ful written longuoge, Iry^its of . a sentenc^ or 
longer, is processed. ^ 

The Evidence from Instructional Proctice. 
. Which works better m proctlce-code-orl«?)?e<l: 
instruction such os the •^tronslotton" 1}}fiarlsfs " 
propose, or meaning^ and functign-oriented 
Instruction such as the ridnguoge^ theorlsfS 
. propose? • Evidence clearly fovorlQg one Instruc* 
tlonol opprooch over another irufldd Settings ts 
difficult to find. Nevertheless, a repeating 
pattern of findings concerning both whorls taught 
. and how It is taught cm be detected if we' 
examine several decodes of applied research, this 
pattern con be summarized rbughly as fol- 
lows: Wh<m skill in word recognition Is the out- 
come twlng studied, Mde-iN-iWed^ogrorns fe^ 
to show up better than langudje-oriented pro- 
, groms.* This Is especially true for low socio- 
economic groupfs aid for low ochievers In general. 
However, when comprehension 'beyond the very 
simplest levels ts the criterion, there Is no clear 
' Qclvantage for either code- or loriguog^Horfented 
progron}?. - Concerning IMructjonol style, direct 
Instruction, teocher-controlled use of time, and 
well-structured curricula hove a clear "edge, bgoln 
especially fdr low-ochl^lng or low<6ES groups. 
These conclusions ore drown on the bosis of 
evidence from (I) several cohorts of Follow 
Through childrern (2) Jeanne Choll's book Learning 
to Reod: ' The Great Debate/ which fS^^SS 
hundreds of studies conducted up to oboOt 1964) 
(3) research reviews conducted by Guthrie <yid Ws 
colleogues fpr the Notional Institute I9f-Edu- 
catlonTs compensatory education studies; (4) 
reonolyses of data f ro<ti the Borvi and Oykstro Ist- 
grode' studies ond the Educational Testing Service 
study of compensatory reading programs; and (5) 
the California Teocher Study. ^ 

The findings of the Theory and Proctice In ^^ 
Beglnnlog Reoding Instruction Project suggest 
several Ifnes of octlon for national reading policy 
and for further development and study of reodlng 
instruction; - - 



Finty at a matter of routirw pradies, thare 
bo. iMMd to indud* snttmatfc eo<i»^l«tted 
imtructlon In ffw fvimory grodM» no mottor w<wf 
•Im ii olao dona. Howmw, tfwr* evktonc* 
thot <irwfa <ni|iltfli programs olone will 
tho rMdbm proMom. Such orogroms auccoed %iwil 
in«aacMngword««cognltion AUIs. TlM^showno 
odvontogo, howavar, one* compr a hana l on bacomea 

^^^JlSli*^ ^ auceaas (ttarttng at dbout 3d 
or 4tn gradal* 

For fN« raoKMH It b important to work on 
davaloplng program thot affM^tivaly taoch the 
fonctlonol d^Mcts of raodtng. Two 
pooribllitlaa for mch programs need to be pur- 
*«J]di-lha "l«mo exparlanca* approach, which 
Midi upon chTldran^s own writing and dictation, 
ond the "direct inatructlon" approoch. 

Confereocaa on Thaorv an d Proctlce of Baolnniiin 
ttooana inatructlan. P«ru I Tr-^Smy 
PItttfHirghi. Learning Research and Oevelop- 

menf Center, University of Pittsburgh. June 
1976, 

Controcton Learning Reaedrch and Devei. 
opmant Center ' 
3939 <m»a Street 
' Pittsburg^ Pannsxtwnlo I52M 



INVOLVEiWENT OF 
0ENT5 IN TITLE I 



PRIVATE SCHOOL STU- 



This study Is concer n ed with the degree to 
which Titia l pr»4dae private school students with 
lha sarvicaa to whkh they ore enHtlad. Title i 
•aelfkally Indudas nonpU4lc school child-sv 
Thay ore cauntad in dHarmlnlng the number of 
low Inoonto chlldran ihrfng in o county md there, 
for* halp datermina its lltle 1 <ailocatl«rv UMer 
ESEA, nonpublle school HuOmtt ihoukf hove the 
•oma opponunlty to racahw Title I sarvicaa m 
th«y would hov* ware they ottentfing public 




The NC Notlonol Survey of Compensatory 
EAieofion eolleetad information ragwdhg the 
qumtity «td quality of sarvicae dellvared to 
prfvoto school studsnfs in 100 school dbhiets. 
TN« suryay. oatqMbhad qpproHlmata numbers of 
nvmlMc sefMol sfudonts kwohwl in TitI* I 
grpiirama and the n wa r og i number of Instruction 
bmrt'tfiay raeoim The eontrgetar corrlad out a 
i of opproRlmafaly SO school dbtrtcts 



In order to review careful iy the procedures used 
by thoM dbtricts to astobllih the eligibility of 
public and nonpublic sdMd students, plan Titta I 
programs, and deliver services. 

The NC Ndtionol Survey of Conpensotory 
EdOcotiori found thott 



1 . Only 43% of Title I districts with 
nonpublic school stiNfentt ore 
providing Title i services to any 
of these pupils. 

2. Services ore provided to an esti- 
moted 4% of the nonpublic sto* 
dents living In Title 1 districts* 

3. While portlcipoting public school 
children receive on overoge of 
3li hours 0( com p eneotory in- 
strvction peX week, nonpublic 
school pupils deceive on overoge 
of I hour per week. 

the second study, done by the Council of 
Amerfcon Private Edu^ion, found Ifxiti 

1. In most of the locol educotionol 
o jencies studied, children with 
the some level ct -educational 
<Ssodyantoge hod less chance ,of 
receiving Title t services tf they 
were enrolled in private schoolib^ 
and they received fewer end 
poorer^Mryic& 

2. Only 10% of stote educational 
agencies consistently examined 
the degree fD which locd educcH 
tionoi ogencies involve norpuUic 
school mitkeru 

3. Fewer than 25% of the local 
educatlonai agencies sfu^dled sur« 
veyed the nor^public school popu* 
lotton for eligible students. Most 
simply guessed at the nonp^k^ 
ttudwit population end Its i 

' needs. 

Report 

Vitulk>-Martin, Thomos W. Sunvnory Reporti 

scftoet st udents. Mew Yoiftr N.Yj Council 
on American Private Education, interim 
Report, Oetober 1977. 
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Contrdcton Thomm W. VttMlk>*Martln 
Council Oft AfMriccn 
Privote Education 
710 Wo$t End Avenue 
New fork, New York 



TRAININC AND EXPERIENCE OF COMPENSA- 
TORY EDUCATION TEACHERS 

Purpoae 

THIe I wof enocted. In port, on me premb% 
that the Amerfcan educotional system hod largely - 
foiled poor and minortly cMldrcru Among the 
q ppHW t he t to Improving instruction of such 
cMldrefr h to improve the quolity of the feochirig 
they recehfe. This hos been donoiby providing 
tedchers with ipeciol trolnlhg dMgned to be 
pcHkMlorhr iulted to . compeneotory education 
fttudents or by selecting teochers who hove hod 
ipedd troMng. In oddltion, teochers who hove ' 
special training may be providing compensatory . 
education even without ipecidi dish^krt troining or 
selection programs. 

The qu«stlpni addressed in this tttidy <!-<>: 

I. To extent do school dis* 

tricts offer ipecid training pro* 
grom|i to their oofnpenpotory 
education .teachers? 

What types of troini/)g do dis<* 
trtets offer? 



3* How do distrkrts select compere 
sotpry education teachers? 



Whot ore the qualifications of 
oonnpmiotary edMcatk>n teach- 
ers? 



Method 



The Notlonof Survey of Comperwotory Edu^ 
cothyi collected Information about Title 1 ond 
•tote compeneotory educotlon services delivered 
by o notlonoily r epreee nto thwe sonple ^ school 
.dtotridi. As one port of the wur^^ qjtnom 
were ashed obout: dtetrkt use of Title I fundi to 
provide teacher troining, dbtrlct teocher osslgw* 
mont c riterfa far cynpensot o ry education 
leaeherSi, ond leidien^ formal e d uc ot l oni recent 
b ^ti T v fce troMng and coikme courseei ond teoch- 
Ing es»ir l tn f > The doto collected from this 
seriesi of q pfwHone were then onolyied to onewer 
tfie iltii^ Questions* 



FincBnor 

The 9ltudy showed ttwt nearly three-quarters 
of the toed educotionQi agencies (UEAs) t^Qt 
receive Title I funds dM provide some teodier 
training In l97S*7i. However, this training wos 
funded from q variety of sources. Only about one* 
quarter of these Title I districts used TittdJ funds 
to support Inservice training. This amounted to 
$8J22 million In expenditures, or toss than 0.5% 
. of the $1,739 billion in Title I expenditures. 

Various types of trpining were considered to 
be important, and no sb^e subject matter or skill 
area emerged os consistently necessary. The most 
hisNy ranked trobilng cortent oreo wos instruc- 
tionoi content, but other oreos^ such as instruc'* • 
tionof support, planning, evoluotion, ond pMlo- 
*sophicol and background topics, were also 
frequently important to LEA programs. The . 
training methods favored by LEAs were inf ormol 
and stwrt term (0*53., staff meetings* work sh ops, 
and consultottons %rith specialists) rather than 
formol, ooodemic, and long term. 

Mettiods for selecting compen s otory educo- 
tlon teocfiers usually involved selection by district 
personnel and principals. About one-third of the 
LEAs accepted volunteers, and one^sixth used 
other recruitment methods such as selection by 
parents. The most popular criterion for selection 
of compen s atory educotfon teachers was ocodsmto 
training in conmnsotory Mucotton. About one- 
tMrd of the TItto I cHstrtots used expertonee 
working with educottonoily <Ssodvantaged chUdrsn 

05 o crihHrion, A wMe vortoty of other criterlo 
were also used In various dtotricts. 

Conptsnsotory educotlon t e ocher s generolly 
hod high toyels of formal and Informd training 
and of tfoching expertorice. The high level of 
formol troMng b reflected In the fact tttot over 
i&S% hove at ileast o matter^ degree, wtiereal 
about 27% of homeroom teo ch er s of oompc isotory 
education students, most of wfwn do^t provide 
compen soto ry education innruction« hove master's 
degrees. Recent; Informd (i^., imervtoe) troin- 
ing Is dso typical of: c ompen so tory education 
teoehen; Over M% receiver^ some training in the 

6 months prior to being Interviewed, c ompered 
• with obout 2i%of ho m eroom te a ch er s of compen- 

sotory education shxlsnti. The onmxits of recent 
trdntng ore simllor, averaging cteut 25 hours for 
compens o tory education teochers ond obout 23 
hours for h omeroom teachers. Finofly, compen- 
satory education teochers, like homeroom 
' hBOchers of compeneotory educotton students, ore 
generolty eiq^erlenced teochers. Eoch group 
overages obout 10 yMrs of >eoching exjperlence. 

. Theee doto suggest that Title I does In fact 
provide ^>eclal services to students by emptoying 



tfitcktiy troiiMd HMchen to <Miv«r cenyai w ut o iy 

''««*»9» al» cfnrgM Itwt 
km oM««n <n AartchangMl ih tfMir Iwtruo. 
tlon^ b^ d«togat9d:to the i«aft qualified 
♦•wggA' «o taotihcrf who hove Itttle career 
S?"'!'"^^^ to conipfneatory-lnetrwctton. For- 
. eKperlenc^l ond WgNr 

quoUfM feadiert providing e ompern o t w y 
Imtruction combtrMd with the fact Ihot dstricts 
•elect oowperwotOf y «Jucqtlon teochers boMd on 
their tyodier trdnino and nperience In compen-' 
aotory edxation (roiher thon using tedcher 
«entor|ty> Kiggects tho ^^trlctt ore not plocing 
. teocher* Into oorhpematory education poffUent oi 

SLIISL!?iJ2*2Jl!*" ^'Vfoyed <B the'iiumber of 
teocNng jobe declines. 

r 

Findlngi w\l\ be reported in NIE's fifwl 
r«port to Congren, which will be, ovoitdble in 



REVIEW AND SYhfTHESIS OF STUDES OF ACT!- 
VJTY-aASEO APPROACHES TO MATHEMATICS 
TEACHNC 

Purpose 

The primary objective of thU review to 
identify ttte fnott vfcible focets of octivitr«based 
•mtructlofv eipeciollr oi tttese mlqht cytpl/ to 
chll<lren newinq compw uu t w y educof Ion. 

Method 



•eiectSyrSSs'Sf- *° •^'^ 



*To occomplith 
wore followedr 



the purpose four procedures 



on 
to 

in 



doto boM 
octlvify-botod opproochet 
mcithomotloi inttrMCtiion 
grades K-a complied. 



2e Program campone>i» i and factors 
related to tfie use of moterlali 
were analned« 

3* Results ond conclusions were 
utiefpreieOe 



FMHngs firom Separate reports 
and sludte were eynttiesised Into 
o set of reeonrmsndof iom for 
octlvltHMNf teoching wMch 
shows the greatest promise 
for moKimteing mathematics 
whievement ond ImproNdng ottl^ 
tudsB tNMord m a the mu ilcs> 



^^PPf^iotenesi 
content 



of level and. 



2. Appropriateness of th^ type ^ 
material or opproach, with 
onvhosis on research reports 
which present a clear, es^lclt 
description of the procedures 
followed 

3. Evoluotion of the experlmentol- 
type studies in order to exclude 
studies so poorly designed ttiat 
their findings ore meonlnglen 

Findinai . - 

In almost half of the considered studies, 
students having instruction In which manipulative 
HMterkris were used scored significantly higher on 
omevement . tests than students ^ had Instruc- 
tion In which manipulative materials were not 
used. In almost the same number of studtes, the 
two groi^ seared much the somes few Instances 
were found In which the group not us^ moteriols 
scored higher. Thus, leesons ^ng manlpulotlve 
moterlols hove o higher probability of pt^ductng 
greater mothematics o cW eveiiie nt than do npn- 
manipulative lessons. 

Only 3 of 28 flncfings favored the use of 
symbols olon^ only one study favored pictorial 
treatments used alone. In seven instoncesi c/se of 
manlpulotlve materials -was favored over 
sequences In which manipulath^ fnoterlds were 
not used. In nine Instances, use of manipulative 
moterfals ond pictorial re pr es e n t u tkw resulted In 
Wgher achievement thon use of symbols alone. 

5**^^ ^ appeared to ploy art import«it 
role In effective programs. 

Research In wMch the number embod- 
iments f6r o mathemoflcol Idea has been the focus 
remitted In . no significant differences fn - 
achievement In three of four studies. 

In three of eight studies, mon^Mikitlon of 
" ^•rlq» « by st udents was favored ov^r hovkig 
students wofch the teacher dsmon s t iu ta with 
materials. In four other shidies, no signtncivit 
differences were found. It qjpeors that indlviduol 
mdn|0ulation by the leamer' is not the only way 
ctilldren leami It can be effective h) watch the 
teacher dsmonstrote. 

Across a variety of mathematical topics, 
studtes ot *^ grade level support the Impor* 
tawe of the use of manipulative materials. Little 



evidence woti found that monipulotive materials 
ore effective onl^ of lower grode levels, v. 

MM T*^ o' motcrlols appears to be os 
effective of one ochlevement ond one dblllty level 

"^.^VS^It^Tr^^'.^'^** ochleversMind those 
with high dbllitx profit from the use of moterlds 
OS much OS low ochlevers and those of low ability. 

Alfhough^ the data ore ^xrse, the use of 
materials qppeors to be at least os effective at 
one socioeconomic level os oTonbiher. 

■ Stiidfints using activity-oriented progrvns or 
units cmbe expected to ochleve os well qs or 
better fhon students usJ.-^g programs not empho* 
sizing octivitles. 

Certain games con be used to promote 
^iflc leoming outcomes, but research has not 
yet clearly focused on the effectiveness of gcmes 
for teaching basic elementary school mathematics 
topics. 

Reports 

Higgins, jon L. - The Role of Activities in 
Mathematics Instruction/' Urpublished 
poper presented at the 1976 Annual Con- 
vention of the School Science and Mothe- 
mqtfcs Assoclotion. 

Suydom, Marilyn N^, and Jon L. Higglns, Activity^ 
Based Learning In E lementary SchooTT^tBel 
r rtotlcs? Recommendations from ReseorcK . 
Colwnbus, Ohia ERIC Center *or Science, 
Mathematics, and Environmental Cducotion. 
September 1977. 

Suydom, Marilyn N., and Jon L. HIggins. Review 
ond Synthearfi of Studies of Activity4osed 
Approochei t o Wothefnotlo Teochlno . FTnSf 
r^eport, Norionol InsflKite o( EdScotlon, 
Controct No. 400-75-0063. September 1976. 

Soydom, Mariljm N„ and Alan OAomt. "Review 
of Research on Manipulative and Other 
Moteriols." in A Llteroture Review md 
Analysis Reloted to Assessment of KW<k 
ond .bc atlno Proeiiea. \n US. Schoois"TH 
^'re ^|«Qe Noturol Science. AiUittwmotlcs. 
ond-s pcwi fcdacqtioni Ailothemctlcs Educo - 

Ttonweport. htnal Itennrt. Kin4t«»«l g/.i«n^« 

l-oundotlon. Contract Mo. C76-20627. 
August 1977. 

Controcton The Ohio State University 
400 Lincoln Tower 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



REI^ATIOMSHIP OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
TO COA«>ONENTS OF READING PROGRAMS 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Purpose 

Local edufcotion monies and notional com* 
pensotbry education funds ore frequently focused 
on special programs to Improve the reoding 
ochlevement of elementary school students. This 
study examined characteristics of nwny different 
reoding programs and was directed toward identi- 
fying those characteristics associated with read- 
ing ochievemient test gains. Such information 
should be helpful to educators and policymakers 
since it increoses^ our understanding of the effects 
of the ollocotlon of resources within the school 
for reading programs* 

Method 

Reports of recently implemented Veoding 
programs were located, ond data including school 
and program descriptors, as well as Individual 
student ochlevement scores, were solicited from 
project staff In 36 communities. The doto were 
analyzed to determine the relationship between 
achievement gain scores and program character- 
istics and dso to identify chorocteristics of the 
schools serving the poorer readers. A second port 
of the study analyzed reading ochlevement tests 
and speculoted cbout differences In ochlevement 
at different elementary grade levels. 

Findings 

Chorocteristics of Schools Servino a Large 
Number of Poorer Readers. In these program^ 
students who were consideretf^poorer reod«^ 
came fromr larger schools In lower socioeconomic 
urban oreos with fewer white students. In these 
schools their wos less teocher training, . less 
teocher curriculum development, fewer, con- 
sultants, and fewer dollars spent per pupil. 
However, there were more social workers for stu- 
dente^ might be expected because of the 
snid^ntS" greater problems. Other differences 
seenr»ed to vary with grode level. 

Prcarom Oiorocterlstlcs Related to Coin 
Scores Tor Low-Acyeving Crouos. This fe«>orrh 
provided^evioence that progrqrn cfidrocterlstlcs do 
•contribute td differences In the reading ochieve^ 
ment gains for lowrochleving students even after 
accounting for socioeconomic level and ethnicity. 

Several program chorocteristics were 
frequently ossoclated with higher gain scores for 
the lo^^f-ochlevlng groups and warrant further 
attention. These were: individual or small-group 
instruction, reading specialists, teocher training, 
ond Parent Advisory Councils. 



Tfm noNn 61 the oontriimtion of progrom 

. ^ ^^^^ «a ^»Wn 

ggcte jyt^ • Thl« finding 

no ono qpproidh to rtfcidtng rnstruc* 
offectlvo, fMwr, 
progfornt thot oddrest problems qiecifle' td. their 
iocole end studenf^ needs ihoMid 1^ 



\^ Differences I n AcWevemiht Tests ond Teat 
Psrfor^ig e Acrcss Crod e ieveb 1^ J SnS^ 
J^W^SS^^ the 
tai^ differ widelx In their structure ond content, 
wfth some-festa/squlrlng nrKire conqplex remnses 
Sl^^hers prcAridlng more difficult questions. 
Nonetheless no one meosure Vvbs found to be 
Gonslstsntly nrare demondbig than ony other* It 
]|i|QS dftermlne^ howevert that test scorss re- 
flected different skills in cOfferent tests. 

Comporison of test performance ocross 
tests, using cross-sectional data. Indicated that 
'iJlS"*^^'* students mode different golns at 
different grode levels. Yearly growth measured 
by reodtng ocMevement tests wos^lghtly better 
ot ttM lower grpde levels. ;^ However, most 
startling was the ckop In test scores between the 
end of one school year and the beginning of the 
next. These data suggest that the ••loss'' over the 
•ummer moy be a major contribufor to steadily 
decreosing scores. 

Report 

Popp^ Meten and Marcus Lieberrnan. A ^fudy 
of the Retdt towhiD of Student AcMwemSit 
to Cwnoanents at ReodinQ PrdtrmTSS 
envtronment OharocWIsitA. 7%nkr»Aw> 
WMMW Morvard (Iraduate^awol of Educa- 
tion. May 1977. 

Controcton_ Harvard University 

~Cradoote School of Education 
Hoy CLdrsen Hail 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 



LOCUS AND NATURE OF READING PROBLEMS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

ftitpos. 

In all etemcntary schools In the United 
SMm, tMchm ottwnpt to help chilcfeen acquire 
Mrie rao^ pfOMSMS and proflcieht reading 
praet^ Too gteotar or lesser degree, teochers 
engage chHdton in certain activities designed to 
fepefLtfiern how-to read. 

-\ 

. Thb ttu^oddresMdtwDquestionst to what 
mgr— do the dioraeterittics of reading instnjc- 



tion progrvns brftuenee pupllt^ achievement, and 
or« «ff«(^ dependent on 
studentr previous • achievement, reading level, 
oge, eododconomic status, and sek? A broad 
synthesis of previous research on reading problems 
olso was conducted. \ 

Method 

The centrd dement of thb8«(i0^ is based, oh 
o reonalysls of doto collected for tft^ U.S. OfTlce 



^ S^lce 
itive and 
Ing Pro- 




of Education by the Edubotlonol Tes 
under o contract emitled **A Oes^ 
Analytic Study of Compensatory R 
grams." The doto base consists of 
from 264 schoob on S7^ children. 
pling unit used is on Instructional group in r 
and the vorkbles chosen forinvestigatlon 
t»fo oategories-instructionol time and Instruo* 
tionol emphasis. 

^ Through a series of analyses of covorionce, 
the e ffectiveness of Compensatory reading pro- 
WMns for cfifferent grod^^pnd socioeconomic 
levels and for various reodlngskills was ossessed. 
The some dotq set was*used to exdmlne, through 
analysis of variance, the diffedbnce between^ 
children In re^ilor versus comperufitory progrons 
on different, skills, such as decodfhg and compre- 
hension, at different grode levels. 

Findlnos - ^ > * 

WitMn. the constraints of the invest igotlor^ 
instructional characteristics of reading progr<vns 
were observed to hove on impc^t on reoding 
ochievement. The findings Suggest that time In 
formal reodinff^ instruction Is on educotlonol 
variable thot is likely to increase achievement in 
rteodlng. Speciflcolly, the research^ ^ortdlbdes 
that: 

, ^ I. Instructional time In , formoi 
reading Instruction hod the 
greatest Impact on children In 
2d-grode compen s atory ' educa- 
tion progroms. 

2. Instrutrtlonal time seemed to 
Influence low-SES children more 
than mhMIe- and Mgh-SES chll^ 
dren ot the 6th-grade level. At 
the 2d=:grade level/'The combino- 
tion of Hfrie and SES was not 
important. 

3. The type^ instructional en^)ho- 
sls in reading programs hod less 
impact on ocMevement than the 
amount of Instructkml time. 
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CHAR^TERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE INDI- 
VIDUALIZED |ls6TRUCTI0N PROGRAAAS 

Purpose 

The main purpose of this study was to 
identify the Characteristics of effective or suc- 
cessful individualized instruction programs. 
Including both compensatory education programs 
and programs serving a brooder student popula- 
tion,' More specific objectives of the study were 
to compile and analyze available information to 
provide answers to the following questions: 

i: What are the major definitions of 
the term "^individualized instruc- 
tion" In the literature, and how 
do they differ? 

2m What program elements or vori- 
obles appear to be charocteristic 
of successful or effective indi- 
vidualized instruction programs? 

3* How do successful or effective 
indivictticlized instruction pro- 
grams chister <n terms of theo- 
retical models or empirical 
groups? 

4. How* appropriate ore the various 
^' ■ ' assessment instruments used to 
^ measure the effectiveness of 
XI indviduolized instruction pro^ 
^ grarrts? 

Method . 

The cvsprooch to the study of the charocter- 
istfcs of effective individualized \ instruction 
programs ^led for reviewing the work of other 
evduators ond cppiying a series of screening 
criterio In order to identify effective or success- 
ful programs of incflvidualized instructioru 
Evoluatiqn reports on program effectiveness were 
identified^ obtained, and reviewed for opprb-^ 
prtoteness, FrorQ those programs identified as 



successful in the^evoluotion reports, those thqt 
were individualized were selected based on a 
brood definition of "nnd^vidualized Instruction." 
The specific criteria used to select the indivi- 
dualized, programs were: 

"I. The pcogrom must be on instructicKKiJ 
program for students in which the 
teaching of reading, mathematics, or 
- both is a primqry goal. 

2. The instructiohol program must allow 
eoch student to punlue a fornxil pT 
informal prpgrom or course of studies 
planned by, with, or for him on the 
basis of a diagnosis of his learning 
needs or requirements. 

3. The instructional program must hove 
been in use at the elementary level (K- 
6). 

4. The instructional program must hove 
demonstrated cognitive or affective 
benefits. 

5* The progrom should not be classed as a 
bilin^al program or be targeted 
exclusively for . physically or medtdlly 
handicq)ped children. 

Seventeen V>P*''a»"" programs of indivi- 
dualized instruotion not identified from the eval- 
uation repbrts were also included in the study 
Any information needed aboutvihe individualized 
, instruction programs other than what was con- 
tained in the evaluation reports was then col- 
lected InfornrKition' about the 74 succiessful 
reading programs and the 42 successful nrxithe-: 
matics programs which were included was then 
coded'and \aed to analyze and synthesize findings. 
Reviews of the literature vfere made, as neces- 
sary, to determine the major definitions of the 
term "individualized instruction** ond to obtain the 
opinions of various authors about the qppropr late- 
ness of assessment instruments used to measure 
program effectiveness. ' 

Findings 

On both the theoretical ~and operational 

levels, programs of individualized instruction ore 
heterogeneous. 

1. Arriong the individualized 
instruction programs identified 
OS effective or successful, 58% 
of the reodfng programs were 
targeted for disodviontaged or . 
low-dchieving students, whik 
37% were targeted for oil stu- 
dents.. Conversely, more mothe- 



^. mot ics programs were targeted 

• for oil itudefili^m 
<lMilvattoged or row-ocMavIng 
stu(tents(36%)« ' 

2. The auccMrful hdlvidMlized 
instrucf ion prcgram that were * • 
identified were used in one or- 
^ more of three woysi for all of 
the Instruction in reoding "or 
mothemoticsi, for suppienrtentbi 
or remedial worlq or for 
enrichment woric Most of them 
(£2%) were used for all of the 
Instruction in reoding or mothe- 
motics, and ol^of the students in 
0 gNen grade level or oil of the 
students in the school usuolly 
ottended. When a program wos 
used primarily for supplemental 
or nmedlal instrbction, the 
students who attended were 
usually identified by a formal 
diognostic procedure. 

Some of the successful indivi- 
dualized, instruction programs 
were used in small schools or 
school districts, while others . 
were used in larg^j schools or 
districts. Many, however, were 
used by only a reiotively snwll 
number of students. About 40% 
of the successful individualized 
programs identified in this study 

* were used by fewer than 500. 
students. * 

There seem to be a numbeir of instructional 
features or practices common to most of the 
identified successful progroms of individualized 

instruction. Some of them orex 

•, 

L Most of the successful programs 
hod written instructional objec- 
tives. About 90% of the pro- 
grams hod written instructional 
objecth^ and for 75% the 
Q^ecfives weUe quite specific. 
For dbout 70% of the programs 
' the Instructiono! ob^tives were 
dsveloped by program staff, 
rather than having been odopted 
from another source. : 

2. Student leornfcig needs or 
requirements wer«t diogMsed 
frequently. About 25% of i the 
pr^grbme provided for dolly or 
continuous dognoebr 4£% for 
dhigioeis ot the beginning of o 
unit of instnictiorv and 4«% f or 



diognosis dt the beginning of a 
semester or school yeor. Many 
^ programs provTded diognosis at 
fhor^ than one of these pbifits. 
Criterion-referenced achieve- 
ment tests were the most often 
used source of data on individual 
studen> learning needs' <nd 
• \ requirements Mpon which pro- 
grams of studies were pre- 
sci^ibed. They were used for 
about 72% of the successful 
programs. Student past perforrn- 
once wos also: a frequently used 
source of dioyiostic dota {39%)J^ 

3. Eighty-four percent of the 
programs studied provided 
instruction five times per wqcIc. 
Severol programs provided 
instruction four, times or less per 
Week. However, the length of 
the instructional period per day 
rohged from less than 15 minutes 
to over 90 minutes. 

4. ^ In .most of the successful pro- 

grams of individualized Instruc- 
tion, 0 given unit of inslruction 
was studied until a specific level 
of mastery was reached. This 
wos found for 77% of the suc- 
cessful programs. About 80% of 
the . programs allowed each stu-' 
{lent .0 cDfferent atiount 6f time 
to complete o'unit of instruction, 
and most of these allowed the 
student to start a' new unit os 
soon as the previous , one was 
completed. These aretwo condi- 
tions necessary -for self-poci^ljj, 
or ollowing students to progress 
at their own rdte. 

5. Most of the successful programs 
used 0 variety of instructional 
materials. El^ty-iix percenf of 
the successful programs used a 
wide range of learning materials, 
. while / 87% hod olternotive 
materials that could be used for 
mostering o given Instructional 
objective. 

.6. .A number of closs organizations 
for instrucfiondl purposes were 
used by most of the successful 
programs. In 75% of the pro- 
groms, students worlced indepefv 
dently, with occostonol guidance 
OS needed. Small, (groups of two 



to llv^^ftude^ %^ toight In 
73% : of the progrom^ v wMIe 
tutorbo wot UM<^ «^ m 
47%* 



7; i Suctfeailiil programs crt^^ 
A|ti{dtfiti/tii^ bem Identtf toct 
/(^C9i!ii%-itKxudX diagnotf Ic pro- 
v/codbiMjIoh^ hdvo 0 imoUor' 

r ckMiilio. 



SofM butruetionof^ feotores or practices 
ofton qontidered rwcMory for successful ihdivt* 
^wffM tlon dp not seem to be euenttdf. For 
'-'vexonipfei 

>i ••• , ■ - ' • 

I* Stmrtesful tndtviduQltzed.lnsfruc^ 
tion pre grc i m need not hove o 
smolll ckns Aim. Flfty^two per- 
cent of the progrohns thot were 
studied hod a closf size of 21 to 
30 students. Although the 
/ metfon student/adult ratio was 
lOsI f or reodhg programs ond 
I4sl for mothemotics programs» 
obpot 3P% ^ pregrons hod a 
^rotfo greater thonlXhU 

2« There seerra to be no particular 
reiotlomhip betweitn doss size 
ond ckm argo nizu tlon for 
instrOetionol purposes. For 
exompie^ the percentage of 
iuccesrful Individualized 
p rogram s having smoll^group or 
IndhrfdUot pursuit did not vory 
much regardless of clasp size. 

3. Successful programs of Indivi- 
dualized Instruction Con opMut. 
without a HMcIaily writtm indl- 
vidMi plan or contract -for Mch 
- ctudMit. Only op^raxlmatdy 
<0% of ttw programs ttiQt «^era 
. studwl hod aueh o (facumwit. 

.Tho prooMjuTM UMd to onnt ttw effmrtlv.- 
MM of tndMduallMfl inttruetion programs wer« 
UMir Iradltlanal. Most of ttw tuts ut«d f or 
pragram mdodtion wsr. comnMrcId, ncirm- 
wfaron M rt ^ stonclardl«.d jBh l .vwn« i t twts. Most 
M0lMMd wos . th. ov^uotloh oif , noncognitlv. 
ptfiimw stating 
iueh flbl Mtl ws s but not rsporting any ottwnpt to 
>aMMi!1^dsgrso 10 Mfhldtil^ 

^b bfifennotivs lltvHotur. ttdsta on 

111. app w p rl o f W W of ustng stondordlasd or 
j wr tw fc ftHT^ wi cwl tssti to Maiuat. th. iBff.o- 
♦l^pl Ml,:of IndMdMwJ thstnictlon programs. 
1tkm0li§^IKtbdtiv fxiMmri in this otm, iMt so for 



th. pnMsm hqs not bMn directly oddroiMd. Th. 
irtsraturo indIcot«l, howevw, that whUo 
«l«weto8d tests « for 
•voiuatlng fndivlduallz.d programi, they dni itffl. 
-o^nT' and relHiUb, and thoy covw Important 
o^Mcts of reading and mothmiatlcs achlovwnwit 
r eqibndblywjBjI. ' 

Rwort 
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SYNThESiS OF THE RNDINGS OF FEDERAL 
STUDIES OF ESEA TITLE I 

Purpos. 

- .' - ■ / ■ - . 
Th. InvMtlgotlon of compmsatory educo- 
tion, and in |>artlcular of Tltl^ I, Is best vimrad In 
th. oontmt of the many prior attempts to find out 
how that systwn works. This project roviOwml 
pr.vlouB major evaluations of the TItl. I proy<ih 
to provid. not only a synthesis of the results of 
the studliH, but also o clmr expldnotloh of th^ 
many controversies surrounding th. methods used 
In wduotingconipeh ta tory education. 

Method 

. The review wos cbrrled out betwsen October 
1975 ond July 1977. Discussions with NIE, 
reference to earlier ottempts at S)^thesisg recom- 
mendotim In the field, and a search of ' 

ERIC M to the selection of the major studies to 
be rMowed. References to some of the other / 
corroborothfe studies were added where oppro- 
P^'oto., 

Eoch of the 15 summaries of previous 
studies produced railed mainly on tjuototlons from 
original final reports, but the informotibn win 
recqtegortzed to aid comporlAm between studies. 
The synthsels of the results of the stodies focused 
ofyfour oreost . % 

1. ' Asstenents of the extent to - 

which participating students 
wera properly selected 

2. The types . of treatmtots ^ 
delivered to students under the 
name of compensqtory education 



3,. The effect iv«Mtt of treotments 
In dbaling with the^neecb of 
^duaaH^ly dlaodvontoged 
children 

4. The mojor probMrnit in Title I 
implementation ( 

The many niethodologlcQl controverslee 
<B9Cut$md m they reloted to 10; large 
^ evokiotlon kmm within the cotegories of design, 
•ompltngp meapurementp and anolysls. As a f^lt 
of the review of melhodbloglcai controverslei, 27 
recommendotione were mode concerning the 
Jutwrlr of evoluating compeneotory eduction. 

Findings 

Two typ«i of results from this review con be 
summorizedi substantive findings and methodo- 
logical findings. ^ 

The first substantive findings concerned 
pqrttclpont selection. The prepondarcnce of 
evidence incBcoted that, generally, ^pc^icipotlng 
students were bbth economically Wid educo- 
tionolly dlsodvantoged. The match was for from 
perfect, however, possibly due to the difficulty of- 
reaehlng disadvantaged children in neighborhoods 
not generally impoverished Substcmtlve findings 
on treatment delivery were characterized by 
diversity. Project gools range from Increasing 
cognitlye ocMevement ^o building self-imag^ 
teoch^ parents, peer tutors, reading spwIolU^ 
and teacher^ oMes Mp delker compensatory 
education to chiMreni subject Wter Includes 
primarily reoding and mathematics but olsp cul- 
tural enrichment! environments range from 
regulqr classrooms and special dossrobms to the 
hom^ and. ipeelol Iqborotoriesi environments ore 
open ^ ttruetured,..,,Mvrduall2ed or in groupst 
and octivitles Include kits of ^special lessons, 
oudlovisuai oMperlences, gomes,^^^ poyfng. 
Children to loom, parent trolning, and counseling. 
The primary fbcui of Title I hos been on directly 
hnproving reoding and longuoge^d^^ 
in the primary grode^ end that focus has 
increased over the period of Title I operation. 

Concerning overdi effectiveness, the Mto^^ 
ing etudes hove not provided conclusive evidence. 
While If appears thot stiidsnts In Title I hove 
ndther caught up to thdr^group norme nor fdlen 
furthfr behind ffm they would hove without the 
provom, if te not.cioar whether they are gaining 

?L^L* **^^fi!f^^ ^^^^'^^ dfferentld 
effed^iyenest of different treatme n t s , the resdte 
of fMd evduottone ore portleularly %vedc because 
of the mony threats to vdidty that occur when 
treatments cannot be assigned randomly to etu- 
^dMite os they would be in on experiment. One 
result, however, hos been found with some regu- 



lorityt invply»nent of 
chflcfren Is important. . 



parents in teaching their 



Seven major probfiBms jemoin for the Title I 
syst^/toeohw Impro^r^ the Interpretabllity of 
regulotlons, Improving the validity of evaluations, 
findng ^oys to assure pprent invoh^ement, findng 
ways to readrdi dsodvdntoged chlldr^ develdp- 
Ing more effective methods of delivering compen- 
satory eckicdtion^ developing a strategy for con- 
tinued improvement of metfiiods, and developing a 
strategy for building on indivtdud differences in 
processes of acquiring cognitive sidlls. 

On the methodological aspect of the review^ 
27_ recommendations for ir^provlng evaluation 
emerged. The most important of ttiese weret 

I. Future evoluotions of the impact 
of compmsotory education 
sliould include comparisons of 
participating chlldrerfs achieve* 
ment ogdnst a i priori, or 
absolute, jitondoi'ds of expected 
achievement as well as, or 
. ^ instead of, relative comparisons 
ogdnst ttie performance of 
etotisticdiy equated comparison 
groups . 



2. 



3. 



Long-term longitudnal studes, 
rnddng use of overlapping 
* cohorts where pouible, are 
necessary to evaluate the ulti- 
mate impoct of Title I. 

The use of quontltotlvely rep- 
resentotive samples should be 
limited to instances %^re the 
information need is for quantita- 
tive estimotes of program 
operating chorocteristlc^ Jn 
other coMs, such as testing 
hypotheses about, relotlonihlps, 
other sampling methods ore more 
efficient. 

Achievement dotd in compen- 
satory education, evaluation 
should be Inteiipreted In terms of 
models of cognitive growth 
processes. In order *for this to 
occury ^ther reseerch In basic 
skills it necessary, and the 
results of that research must be 
odcfited for use in evaluation 
*'studes. 

Anolyds of covorionce Is a 
reason6ble method for carrying 
out comporlsohs of nonequivalent 
groups, but only If supf^h iyent ed 



0 Jht ratldini hdntquivalwtce 
oftar pdrtidthg <9it «(w effects 
of covcriote^ (3) the Ibnef ionol 
fwn) of the ragraMbn functlont 
and <4) Ihe samtff^Ify of ebh- 
cluslom to vlolotloni In tfw 
onumptlons thot remain 
untested. 

9r«at deal has been learned about 
jotpcy education and about educotloi^l 
'«watuutton Jn the period since. 1965. It Is 
Important to view this period os'a fomiotive one 
end to builds (t to provide adequate education 
ondodequoteieyaluotion In the ITws. 
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RESEARCH ON THE EFFECTIVE^ESS OF COM- 
PENSATORY EOUCATfON PROGRAAflSi A 
REANALYSISOFDATA 

PWDOse , . 

Few ttudtet of compensatory edoeation Inve 
"tgoted the Issue of sustained effprtt, ond, 
of these ore restricted' to prsechool 
progronw. The piirpose of thTs research is to 
w anq lya e pi;eyfcMSly cellegted evaluation data to 
egtbmM Mtethsr or not the impact of 
compAMfary ssfviees at the elementary school 



For eocb of four compematory oducotlon 
progromsy ' ochlov^ment golnt %v«re coleulofod 
bc»ed on ot [aost two Iperlodi of Urtrn tte 
trodltionQl^ ftill pretest to mrlna poittest (tchool 
year) evohiotlon p^{od» arid a r2-month| fdl-t^^^ 
foil period thot fnchxM the summer following the 
^ progronu Then oonduskra were drc^ 
prbgrom effectivehM bosed on three standards 
'for sucoessi and the concluslor;^ for the dlfforerit 
time periods were eomporede TKmo stondords ore 
.derived from those previously used fn evaludting 
compensatory educotlon programs 'and use the 
norms of stondordixed tests OS the frame of 
referencee Two of thp standards are expreued In - 
grade equlvqlentst a rote of gain of I grode- 
eqMivolent month for each month In the program 
and dh annuo! rote of 8 months. The third 
standard Is a gain of 10 percentile points^ In the 
absence of Informotlon on the expected 
achievement of drsodvontoged students without 
c ompe nsa tory education experience, the 
investigators did not select a standard, but 
rather demonstrated the extent to which 
conclusions obout effectiveness differ according 
to the standord and the period of time used 

Findings 

The primary finding of these analyses is that 
conclusioifis about program effectiveness, 
reaanfless of what standard is used^ ore oreotly 
Influenced by the period of time over which the 
program is Judged. Specifically, the Inclusion of 
the summer months In the evaluotlon can 
substantially redoceestlmotes of achievement and 
often reverse positive Judgments of program 
effectlveniBSS. This results from the fact that 
^ losses In ' achievement often obcur over Hrhe 
summer. In three of the Ifour data sets present^ 
golns during the school year were followed by 
losees over the summer. In the fourth^ olthou^ 
there was not on actual achievement Ic^ over the 
summer, there was a reduction ;ln rote of 
ochlevement. 

a. Different standards for succdss can result in 
different conclusions . obout program effectlve- 
nesse The research has not expilclty comp ar ed the 
standards with each, ether since the primary 
interest woi the effect of the time perTod oneoch 
standard, ^4evertheless, I the lO-percentlle-point 
standard is more stringent than the two standards 
that entoll grade-equivalent scores and thus 19 less 
likely to be met, especially durlng^tfte 12-mofithi 
fall-to*fall evohiotioa 

The extent to which Individuald in each 
•ample follow the potficn cBscovered In^fhe means 
was Investlgoted In the five samples studied, the [ 
ocMevement pottems of a nwijorlty of the 



' JiKllvlduol students were the some os the patterns 
of the nnecms* It can be concfudeci, therefore, that 
the conslstmt* finding of school year gains and 
sunrvner losses' Fs not a fOnctlon of a small number 
of individuals In the sample with large summer 

, losses. ' * 

The relationship between"*^ site of the 
school year gain and the size of the summer gain 
(usually loss) for rndlviduals was also stodfed 
Although the correlations describing this 
relationship are fraught with meosurenrtent error, 

^ vthfey were lorge enough to IrKlicate thqit there is 
on association between anKMim of school year gain 
and summer loss. Specifically, students who gain 
the most over the school year tend to be those 

-wtK> lose theVmost over the summer^ IHowever/ 
analyse^ of the relationship between school yeor 
gain and 12-month gain suggest that t^e ranking 
of students by size of gain does jnot shift 
dramatically from the end of one schopi year to 
th^^beginning of the nesct. 

These data represent the only, attempt to 
oddi-ess the issue of summer; loss with several 
longitudinal data sets, thereby eliminating the 
confounding introduced by cross-sectional data. 
Although only four data sets were analyzed, they 
represent different progronris, age levels, subjects, 
. tests, ohd schools; The findings of sunrvner losses 
are quite consistent ocrrns oil of these vorlebles. 
Combined with questions raised by preylous - 
research, such as the inconsistencies bet%veen 
school year evoiuotion rek^its and the results of . 
onniial statewfde testing progranris, the existence 
of sumper losses appears to be quite common for 
eduditronally disodvontoged students. Therefore, 
this phenonnenon should be tokisn into account in 
designing and carrying out evaluations of 
compensotory education programs. , * 

It should be noted that tbe data demonstrate 
that programs con shdw^ evidence of sustained 
effects. Hence, a longer evaluation time period 
does not imply that all programs would be Judged 
ineffective. \ . 

Report 
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DISTRIBUTION AND CONCENTRATION OF 
TITL£ I FUNDS IN NEW JERSEY^ 

Purpose 

Title I of the Elementbry and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) was enacted "^o 
provide financial assistance to Locol Eduedtional 
Agencies serving oreas with concentrotlord of 
children from low-income families to expand and 
improve their educationoir progtams by various 
means which contribute pafticularly to meeting . 
the special ' education needs of educationally 
deprlvedchlldren.** - 

New Jersey received for fiscal year 1975-76 
approxinrxitely $49 million to be used for ESEA 
Title I projects. Presently, little is known 
concerning the distribution and particularly the 
effect of the dispersal and use of the^ TItle:i 
funds on educational achievement. To address 
these , problem^ on extensive New Jersey ESEA 
: Title I data base for 1 975-/6 was designed* and 
developed. In the present research this data base 
wos used in conjunction with other data bases to 
determine the effect of the Title I program. 

Method 

The project consisted of two distinct 
segments; doto teliection> and analysis and 
presentation^6f tNr Information. 

c^^_^ta Collection. Eodt fiscal year, local 
. educdtJonpLogencles (LEAs) that are applying for 
ESEA Title I funds are required to submit to the 
New Jersey, E)epartment of Education on extensive 
and detailed application form. The Title I d^o 
base was developed from infoAnotion contained in 
these applicdtioris. 

Ty«^ types of data were aollected*-school 
distdct information and school informbtion. The* 
district data Included Information concerning 
Title I eligibility, program enroflment, staffing, 
and budgets. The school Information included 
program enrollmisnt and staffing ^o. 

These data bases were then merged with the 
foljowing existirig New Jersey Department of . 
Education data basest (I) the 1975 New Jersey 
Educational Assessment Program's Statewide 
Reoding and Mathematics Test result^ <2) Federal . 
programs dtsseminoted In New Jersey; and (3) the 
New Jersey school district^ deniogrcphic data base. 
In this nkmner, a comprehensive ESEA title I data 
base was developed 

Data Analysts and Presentation^ A variety of 
descripTive sfotfstics were developed from the 
data. Additionally, Correlational analyses were 
perfonned to determine wh<;ther relationships * 




rei bett^ Title I data, testing data, and 
■"^ dissemination j^a 



There should be a larger staff, 
resulting In a mailer 
student/Instructor ratio. 



Ti^i F*^^'" general relat?t*^^«ps between eIsEA 
TItJel and educatlonoi cchJevement 
evidenced 



3. 



were 



I. Those i£As with higher average 
: staff ntirv ! nalorles were usually ! 
the i»m with, the' poorer 
pcrrtdrmlng students In ^tiortr- 
- repding and niathembtlcs. The . 
key to this relationship lies ' In t 
the deflnftlon of a Jorge average" 
salary figure. Where a hlglt> 
overage salary figure represents 
high pay to few staff members,) 
It may be concluded that o small? ^ 
Title I staff Is not effectively 
. meeting the academic needs of 
the students. 

I. There was on Inverse relationship 
between ochlevemeht and stu- 
dent/Instructor ratio. This Mo- 
tlonship strengthens the coriclu* 
slons drown from the relationship 
bej^^feen achievement ond^lory 
per Instructor. Those LEAs with 
o largiN* ratio (l.e., fewer 
Instructors to serve the students) 
were the poorer performing ^ 
LEAs. This result, when token 
In context with the ochleve- 
ment/salory-per^lnstructor cor-., 
relation, may Indicate that those 
LEAs with o small but well-paid 
Title J staff ore not adequately 
meeting the student needs. 



There was a generally positive < 
relationship between achieve- ^ 
. . ment and time spent, per tnstruc* 
t(^ In Title I Instruction. This 
may indicate that tbo^.v ?c^J«^^5 
allotting more time >^. .9tu^ 
per Instructor for-Tltk ? *v.;<truc- 
tlon were the better pcirformlng 
schools. * The results. Indicate- 
that pethops niore ihne ollotted 
for these oddltlonal reodihg arid • 
nxitherfiotlcs progroms^ could 

jre&lt In Increased ocfilevement ^ 
evels for the students, 
[xcegt for Isolated Instances^ 
there was no relationship 
be^veen achievement and ' 
number of Innovative 'programs 
- adopted or adapted. This may, 
however, be an artifact of the 
data. There was not a large 
variability between ochlevement 
ond number of programs, which 
may cause spurious correlations. 

Report 

Koffler, Stephen L. An Analysis of title ^ Data in 
New Jersey. Trenton, N.J.J New Jersey 
Department of Education. 1976. 



Controcton New Jersey Deportment of 
Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 



CHAPTBR IV. RKEARCH ON ADMINISTRATION 



S^mjEX OF TITLE F LEGAL STANDARlS§; o'" 

'Tlie stud^ basic reaearch objccffve was to 
"*«f5>In* . >«hat additions, ddetlons, and 
modtflcattons to the Title I statute .and 
n9lt0lcn an needed to - Improve program 
octnlh l slf citlon, - Sjpeciflcdll/, the .contractor 
anoh^ the necessitx, sufflclency, cfahsistency, 
clarity, and ;restrictlveheis of the Title r tedol 
frarneworkpertdrdng tot - ' 

U The requirenHmts school dblTlcts^^^^ ^ 
iiNist sotlsfy to receive assistance 
un<Mr Title I -eligibility and 
itorpstlng of dtfldk-m and school 
qttendcnmarads, program dnlffi, 
• coheentratlor^v comparability, 
siipiilanting, and pdrmt Involve- 
... msnt)- 

2. Functions performed state 
«du6!itlonal agencies (SEAs) (e.g., 

, qppiloatlan approval, technical 

a UManca i^^^^i.;!^^ ond 

3. The reiotioiniMi) betvseen Title I 
end stote cempensulioity educotten 



iH? <iialy«ls of Title I began In Jbly 

I97& Thai flr# task to compile and analyze 

I. THM I Statute . 



ProvbioQi Act 



\ .' Ord Title i regulations 

'""^r ^ Title I prooran directives (pro- 
yam guides) 

'7. HeS. Office of Educotloa (OE) 
program support podcoges 

- & InterralOE rMiTKiranda . 

9. Oe' correspondence with States 
and local school dbtrlcts 1 

. Based on thb onalysb, ja' paper was^w 
entitled "A Descrlf^Ion of Title ESEA Legal 
Fronriework and Rrelinrilnary Analysis of the LEA 
Proiram. f^Irenrients." Mpoh ompletlon of this 
poper, the second stage of the project 
nrienced. A survey of how 10 States interpreted 
thftTItl^ I reqvlrements ¥i|as begun. 



ffii; ; ; 4t ■Qwre^rf I and GEPA regu- 



The survey reviewed Written . -policy— ^ 

ttatementji developed by the States^ and! prelim- ■ 
Inry dstermlMtlonsv < 
qAong other thlngSrO) tiie substance <nd extent ' 
oT state regulations, and (2), the-comprehenslve- 
ness, InteriMl consistency, and specificity of thesei 
state regulations^ and/their consistency: with thto 
Federal. legdlframewQrlc. 

b) addition to studying the States* legal 
fr amewfar k i^ approodmately I %veelc was spent In 
each 5tote Interviewing a wide range of, state 
oWclafe rteonsible for the Iqdninistration of 
Title I, includlng'Tltle \ directors and their staffs, . 
auditors, and legal counsel.. These interviews * 

bfjtween December |>75 and 
Mareb-l97o« ' \ . 

The interviews conducted in ttie 10 States 
attempted tb det*minM (I) the- accuracy 'of the ' 
preliminary ohafysisf (2) state Interpretations 
concerning <nas which, based oh o preliminary 
reading. of the TitiCi jtotule, regulations, guid». 
Unes^ omi hcndbod(s, might be thought to be 
orjDbiguausi' (3) perceived problems with the legal 
fr ontw o ri a and (4) areas which SEAs felt were 
nwet importa^ to fsqllzlhg the purposes of NIE. 




The find step In sotbf/lng • the basic 
: reseord^ o^^ preporotlon of four 

policy pqMrs. Eac^ pcper contolnst with respect 
:. to the topics It dsoissess 

!• A description of the major oppll- . 
^ • cobte legial requirements (using 
nonlegol tw'mlnotbg/) ^ 

2. An explanation of the purpose ^of 
each requIremer^L includng, refer- 
ences to relev^ portlbns of the^ 
legblatlve aid regulatory history . 

3. An onolysis of the Interrelotion- 
; • sMps^anong requiri^ments 

4. Examples of policies dbveioped by 
lOStotes 

5. Model questions, for. Title I opplil 
coition forms, application check- 
lists, and monitoring instruments 

• * 6, Recommendations for improving 
the. clarity of the reguldttons ond - 
rediicing^the restrictive (Bpects of I 
Title I • ' 

Findings 

' Althou^ the pqpers concern dffffrent as- 
pects of th« Title I legal framework, several 
general conclusions can be ktoted. First, with few 
ekoeptlons, the overall structure of Title I b 
■ soundi the existing requirements set forth in 
the statute and regulations maximize the 
niHiUhood Jhdt~the Title 1- fun<fc'i#l satisfy the 
legblathre purpose of proylding financial assis- 
tance to rocoj school d^tricts - to expand and 
Improve the educdtlonol. projrams for education- 
ally deprived children resMInig In low-inceme 
areas. ) Second; OE^ Interpretotions (1) are 
geirwrolty consistent with the statute, jQO ore ' 
Intemdily cmftlstent (i.eA complyrng with one 
r«qutr«nent ^cb«s not require -contravening a 
second reqMlrementX and (9 permit maximum 
fl«xlWlty eonslstent'wlth the legblothw purposes 
of Title I. Third, th<» regulations contain general 
ttotements of policy but do 
policies :9re to be applied: In commonly odcurrlng 
slti^lpnst^tnsteac^ thM explanotlm 
;«ii4»IIlM^ hqndbc^ of 
whldi lnve bom^^^«^ superseded Thus, the ' 
rotations a* not sufftcfeirtly dear) lA, Stdtes 
qrki 1^ understand the 

jeongeof-ooceptabte practices 
undar TItIi I. One^^ thb 
loek of clarity is thot some state aid local schdol 
dtotrlds are pursuing overly restrictive: practices 



not prescribed bf Title L Thb rete<rch ooncludsc 
that. Increpsed clarity In the resl^ woufd' 
reeifit In Increased- awareness by LEAs 'of the 
fittdblllty t^wt the legal fiftwowork thecn. 
-in d^igmng^lVle J programs. '--T' 

The four reports contdlh numenMr^recom- 
mendotlons ' for statutory and- regokxtory 
modlficatkms. . ^ » . 

Reports - . ' 

Goffney, Michael, Catherine Thomos, and Rob^ 
Sllversteln. An Analvitf rf-tK.* t «aa| . 
' fr<f'gwork for atote Adrnlnlstrotlon ol Title 
I or me fcie mentory qnd i»econdarv ESoS : 

ton Act of 'liitf. . W^AMngfon , 

u.tu: Lawyers' Cbmmittee for CIWI Rights 
September 1J77. . ^ 



Under Low. 



Silversteln, f^q^iiert. 

Cenggmlno th, ^ , ._. 

Restrictlveneis of the Pro grom Rwjro - 



An Introductory Overview 
Concerning the Basis lor and Clorltyliig 



ne Procrorn 
Locd Saiool 
UndeiMitle 



WosMnaton, D.C.t tuiw^ 

Civil Rights Under Low. September l?77. 

■ ,i ■ . ■. ;,. -■ 

SilversteTn, RobwrtT Mfchoel Goffney, Oovld Long, 
aien Mottlenfcm, Corel Atorgan, opd Omlel 
M. Schember. A Descrtotkin of the Tltle L 
ESEA Lead >f amewoA. WnMn^J?, 
u,t.i uowyers' <:tommittee for CMI RlAts 
Under Low. September t^. 

Sllverstein, Robert, Patrlda j: Xiauyey, David 
IrOOft ^ Card Morgan, and Daniel M. 
Schember^ A Descrlptton and Andiwls of 
the Relotfcya^o flei%won TMe l."ESBC«a 
iyecTea s tate compeneoterv Eduootlon 
nojrass. Washington,' o.c.t Lawyer? -; 
Committee for CMI pights Undsr Low. 
Sept e mber I577i 



Sllverstein, Robert; ondOohlel-M. Schember. An 
Andyals of the Bosb for ond ClorHy ang 
Restrictiveness of • the ftotrom ' 

. Requirements Aodlcobie ; to Local S3SS 
Plrtrlets Aoplyliw:lor CwhIs-IAkW Title I n 
of the tie mentory and. Secondary Education 
Act. Vla Ang^o^ 
CommlHett for- Civil Rlgh^ UiWier Low. 
September 1977. • 

Controctorj Lawyers' Committee For Civil 
Rights ^Mder Low . 
733 ISth Street, N.W. 
. Woshington, D.C 20005, 
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.-STUDY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF TITLE 1 
IN 8 STATES AND 32 SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Purpose 

This project b a comparative onoixsis of 
case stucfies of the qdmirwstration oh! 
_ implemehtatkth of ESEA Title 1 in 8 States <i>d 32 
- lotol school districts,; it ^ eoch State, The brood 
purpo« of this compor .rive analysis Is to provide 
the Notional Institute of Educotion (NIE) and the 
Congress with an understondino of the woys in 
whicdh and the extent to ^\ch Federol and state 
odninistrative activities and proctices influence 
the nxmogement of Title* I progrcms ot the local 
level. More directly, this study was dcsiyved to 
occonnpiish the following: 

1. Determine the nature of state 
administrative policies ond prac* 
tices y 

2. Analyze the foctors infiuervcing 
different state Title I odministro- 
tive policies end proctices and the 

^ consequences of such differences 

for local Title I odministrotion . 

3. Suggest opproprioTe future 
Federol administrative strotegiest 
encompossing posible changes In 
Federal Title J legbiation, 
regulatipnst guidelines, and od- 
ministrotive procedures 

The study cjcomined the cxTenf fo which the 
structtn^e of Title I oc^inistration-legblative 
provisions, proyam regulations of the Department 
of Heolth, Education, and Welfore, and Federal 
and state administrative procedures— con and do 
lead t6 well-odninbtered Title I programs at the 
local leveL It examined the structural Onkoges 
that constitute Title l^s intergovernmental systems 
It sought to Illuminate the nature ond qualify of 
the relationship between the Federol GovernmenT 
and the\Stoteft, between the States and their 
school dtsVrjcts, between the school dbtricts end 
their Title I schools, ond between school adminisp 
trotors, teochers, teoch^s' aides, porents, otk! 
Title I pupils. 

i^ethod 

Over 1,200 interviews were conducted and a 
comparable number of documents reviewed 
regarding Title I odministrotion in 8 States, 32 
districts, and i l6-*«schoob. In selecting the 
ogencies and schooto to be included in the cose 
studies, the primary objective was lo maximize 
the extent to which key contextual and 



administrative choroctei^stic^ w&e represented. 
Important foctors in selecting States Included 
reported perfomrKvice on.US^ Office of Education 
evaluotions, geogrcphrcor location, metro- 
politon/rural chorocter, preserKre of a state comK' 
pensotory ecbcotion progr<sTH state political 
ct^lture, inclusion In other NIE Title I shidies, 
state educoticnol ogency (SEA) organizational 
characteristics, and special problems associated 
with individx)! States. Local distft^ selection 
objectives were as follows: 

I. One large urban local educotlonol 
ogency (LEA); where possible, the 
largest in the Stote 

/ 2. Two middle-sized urtKin LEAs 

3. one relatively smoll LEA in a 
rural area 

A number of criterili were utilized in 
sclecf ing Title I schools within eoch district. The 
selection criteria utilized for school selection 
Included: grode level otkI sponj size of school; 
pofHilotions (ethnic) served; subdistrlct distrtbu- 
llon; princlpoJ^tenure and degree of perceived 
leodershiin Por^f Advbory Council involvement; 
pro^-om emphases; yeors m a Title 4 school; 
port icipot ion in the State's compensotory 
eckx»ition program^ and status- regarding Title I 
regulatory compliorKe ^exemplary," problem 
areas, cfKnge o^^er time, etc.\ 

To determine program structures <x\d 
organizations, the . study teams sought to ascer- 
tain QpproocfMss, emphosesi and practices .related 
to these oreos of monogement: planning and 
policymaking; fiscal ollocotior and, budgeting; 
technicol ossistance; monitoring; and 
dissemination/interpretation. The cnnuol opplico^ 
tion/pr^posol process was also carefully examined. 

Eight Title I regulatory areas, four relating 
* to funds allocotlon and four enH>hasizing progrcm 
development, were selected for specie^ attention 
across the eight cose studies. These were as 
follows: . , 

Funds Allocation Issue Are<M 

1. School selection 
? . Student selection 

3. Concentrotion of effort 
Compmobility 

Proqrom Development Issue Areos 

). Needs developnH^nt 

2. Progrom design 

f% 3* Parental involvement 

4. Evqiuoflon 



I Occo ii onc tf ty other regirfotirx araai» 9uch oi 
^ nonpubitc school porticlpQt1on» wore oddroti^ 
Findlnqg 

Although coraiderabie imfMroyWhent 'ln the 
* odiMjtrorh^ performance of SEAs and 
been evidenced in the loft S to 7 re<3rs, 

. IncBcotee that attention to the Tr ^ I reg^rfotiora 
has been deddedhf uneven ond the odnlnistrot(ve 
effectiveneee varies considerably in the eight 

. Stalei studtod The study also found that the 
cu*«t Federal role is often on important foctor 
In Influencing the noture of basic state Title I 
opftroQches to odninistrotion. 

The following or^ ma}or conclusions drown 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Federal Government's current Title I orientation 
ond policies: 

' .. ■" 

I. The bOsik framework of fhe 
current regulations must be 
preserved to assur4^ the 
attainment of Fedef?4 gooU. . 

\ oThe regulations, when enforced, provide the 
fouMotipn for etfective odmioistration of JItle I 
hove tl^ for succeeded in 
establishing and protecting the existence of ^01*- 
goricoi Title I protons ogalnst counlServaliing 
lr.f tuences in locot and stote settings. Wfthout the 
compliance cotegories' of the Federof Tliff I 
regukftions, the intmt^$ cS educojtforxally d^j. 
odvontoged popuiotidns stand in claor d^n^er of 
being dbploced, by dstricts and Stmtei, m ^ t^vor 
of conrpeting faiferests. However, utrlous rffwt 
most be mode to darlfy state and locd Kmd^^ ^ 
•tondng of the ft^UmfmiH in order to clear v- 
^TH^^ problems, overe^ome rigid 

responses to F^cferal expectations, and promote 
progran dn)^ in keeping with k>cal resources 
(.and needp^ 

2* The intergovernmentoi relatlon*^ 
ships that functite in Title i In fhe 
mid-1 97(rs should not be Wewed 
OS unrelenting center between 
the Federd Government end 
e<Vc0t(onol agencies, between 
SEAs ix>d their LEAs, m between 
trhoee who occept the principles of 
t O fTye ns ohiry «jkttotion ond those 
V who leish to use the funds for 
o^purpoees. 

Insufficient know l edge tSMt nxmogeriol ccbo* 
city ond o number of legitimate locol foctors and 
concerns contribute to problei^ of Title I pro- 
gram odninlstnftlon* Improving pro^'onn inr^e* 



mentation ovdr the next decode must begin with 
^^^tecoi^ of slate end kNxd reeouro^ 
ottltuAs, Imowiedge IomIs, ond oitnlhistratlve 
The mqiorify of stoto locd ocknin- 
tttroiors contacted dUrlno this study exh^tod o 
portth^ onitude toword^ monoging the Title I 
^?S^ efflctantfy,. In bo^ compliancy 

with Federal regutotfams wd In a way that 
maximizes the proboHlity of effective educo- 
tiopol proaroms. A combative odmlnistrative 
style and the ovyt use of authority s^ 
five only n^e States or k>cal dlftrtels refuse to 
5«nplK with nsgulattens or refuse to moke efforts 
^J^^ *e «ff«cth«ness of their pro^cms* 
I. » ^ <Istrk:ts ore oooperotive, 
prodtictiye intergovernnwntal relottonshlps may 
require keeping the use of overt authority <nd 
sonctkms in*reserve, 

3. t>uring the kist few years, 
efficient lmproven>ent has-been 
made in pro^^om odhnintstrotion in 
many States and locd districts^o 
justify conftdence^in the bosk: 
intergovernmental adninjstratlve 
model embodied in the tegislatkx£ 

- The contractor feels that while no mojor, 
fundamental change in ossun^tlons b worr<v)ted; 
o nmber of nxKfificotlons should be considered In 
order tp enhance both occouhtobiiity and prooxsn 
f<txlbility« * . ' 

Most of the 8 Stotes aid 32 LEAs 
. stucSed manage Title I in o 
nKvmer generally consistent with 
Federal expectations and in r o 
monner that has bieen strongly 
influenced by the FMerol 
Government. 

Som of the States and k>cal distri2:ts ere 
odmlnWfer ing the Title I proy am In a tnoiwm that 
is hiii^y Incompottble with Federal expectations, 
bcV these seem to be In the minority. The large 
mojority of SEAs and. LEAs In this study ore 
sufficiently well motivate<^ structured, and . 
staffed that they con nrieet satisfactorily most 
curfent Federal expectations. Problems remain- 
ing in these Stqtes aid dbtricts ore, for the most . 
port, in oreos wfiere Federal expectations ore , 
either not clearly understood or too modest. 



5. Federal inf ifuence has been largely 
^^tive ii^ inducing' Stotes and 
^dWtricts to address funds oihx^ 
rpoo responsibilities; It hos been 
for less effective 'ln\ inducing 

^, States and districts to attend to 
program development refpon- 
sibilhitti. 
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The Fedcf ol Government has been 9jccessful 
in fostering the development of a basic system of 
stote and locd policies and procedures for 
ochleving accountability in the funds allocotion 
areo. This system needs further refinement tO' 
* maximize stote and local 'performonce* However, 
tfie system that hos evolved is not currently 
equipped (in terms of motivation, knowledget and 
cqpocity) to deal effectively with issues of pro- 
grctp development. This deficiency is reflected in 
a general lock of systenDotic and sustained 6tten- 
tion to these important responsibilities of Stotes 
ond locol districts. 

6* The role orientation exhibited by 
on SEA IS the most critical deter- 
minont of its odministrotive 
performonce and the nature of 
Lea responses to stote odnints- 
trotive initiatives. 

The Federal CoveY^^nt's interests ore best 
served when state / educational ogencies share 
Federal program goals and exert leadership to 
ossure compliance and program effectiveness. 
Ideally, the Federal Gbvernment should attempt 
to change the role orientation of Stotte ihat 
currently view tt^eir Title I responsibilities as <r 
0(ftrninistrativ«r chore rather than a leadership 
opportunity. Though state and local contextual 
foctors will probably moke yniform attornment of 
that objective impossible, it oppeors entirely 
possible thot the Federal Government con signi* 
ficontl);^ affect on SEA's role orientation provided 
xrertoin odministrof ive policies and procedures are 
changed at the FederoF; state, and Jstrict levels. 

Report 

Coettel, Robert J., Bernard* A* Kcplon, and Mortin 
E* Orlond. Synth^is Report--A Comparo -> 
• five Anolysis of ESEA Title U in tight 
Stoteau' Syrocuse, N.Y.: Syrocuse Research 
Corporation. October J 97 7. 



Controctor: Syrocuse Rcseorch Corporation* 
Merrill Lone 

Syracuse, New York 13210- 



STUDY OF STATE ADMINbfKATION OF TITLE 

r 

Purpose 

State educdtioTKil agencies (SEAs) receive 
little specific cNrectioh from the Federal Govern- 



ment regcrding hfaw they should be orgcnized or 
staffed for purposes of Title I odministrotlan. 
State administrative patterns, therefore, have 
become individually designed to meet the ^>ecific 
needs of each State. This study^ objective wos to 
define the variation in how* States administer 
Title I, assess any differences this variation 
mokes, and delineate the foctors which appear 
occount for these differences. Specific 
questions included: 



2. 



How do States odminlster Title I 
in terms ot staffing, bctrvities, 
and relationships with local edu- 
cational agencies (LEAs)? 

Are there statistically predictable 
relationships between, for 
example, the um? of set-osides or 
the existence of particulcsr 
features (such as a state compen- 
satory education prog-am) and tt>e 
level • or type of SEA Title I 
odministrotive activity? 

Are there particular patterns of 
SEA Titje I odninistrotion that 
Oppear to be most effective in 
assuring compliance dt the local 
level? 



Method 



The basis of this project was data collected 
throu<jh on-site interviews of Title I jdirectors in 
46 Stores. The sury/ey contained. 98 questions 
(most of which were closed-end»d) divided into 
two major areas: 



Ooto from this study ore belr^ placed in on 
archive. A description of the archive project 
moy be found on p. 55. 



^. SEA provisions concerning the 
interpretation and dissemination 
of U.S. Office of Education (OE) 
and state regulations;, monitoring 
and enforcennent of these regula- 
tions; and technical assistance 
received 

2. Chorocteristlcs of the state 
r Title I office concerning staff 

chorocteristlcs and utilization; 
relationship of the state office to 
OE; the existence of a state- * 
iurided compensatory education 
f program; and the overall odfninis- 

trotion of Title I 

--v After responses were verified, the results 
^e put into a data base for use in subsequent 
onblysis. There were several levels of analysis, 
ranging from simple frequency distributions to 
fairly complex regression onolysiss to determine 
the relationship of particular dependent and inde- 
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P«ndpnt vvlobies. The Jorge number of doto 
MfWiower SOQ ond obeervotiorai (46 Stated 
that onolysii propeed in on iterotfv^ 
Mqwnee timifing the hypofhesei to be explored 
ond^^ the onoiytjc techniques from one step 
to the next* 

j Flndlnot 

See Chapter IV of the repoftjlsted below. 
Rejport ^ * 

hkitkml institute of Education. Adninlstrotron 

etjCQtion, WosMnqtnn, 
u.c*i The Notionol Institute of Educofton, 
VS. Deportment of Health, Education, md 
Welfare. September 30, 1977. 

Confroctors: Booz, Allen and Hamilton, Inc. 

1025 Connecticut Avenue, rsLW. 
Woshington, D.C. 20036 

Notional Opinion Research 

Center 
6030 South Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, lllinob 60637 

Policy Research Corporotlcn 
35 Eost Wodcer Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 



Study of fhjeral AOMiNiSTRATioN of 

TITLE I 
Purpose 

TWs study was designed to assess the clarity 
ond consistency of the F^e^al Government's 
efforts to qpply the Title I legal fronework in the 
<toy-t6-doy operation of the program. The 
12^^ JK^'**^ Congress with information 
ODOut possible mooificotSon of the Fedrfd Title I 
odninistrotive machinery. 

Method , , 

' The research focuMd on those provisions in 
the Tltie l legrf framework which relate to the 
iRipplementory noture of the Title I program. 
Stoff of the Nottonoi hsHhite of Edjcotton 
^rn^MSOtory EdUdition Division collected the 
*to thnMiglh a review of Title I audits and 
program reviews ond of other officiol communico- 
tions between the Federd Government, States, 
ond LEAs, os well as through eKtensive interviews 
withofflciois ot voriouB levels responsible for the 
Federal tidknihistrotlon of Title 1. 



Findings ^ . 

See Chapter III of the report listed betowi 
Report 

National Ensritute of Educotfon. AdnWstroflon 
of Cwnpeiuotorv E ducation. MlaMnnt^ 
L».v;^ ihe Narionoj institute of Educotkxu 

U5. Depcrtment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. September 30, 1977. 



TITLE I AND STATE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Purpose 



COMPENSATORY 



^ *^ compensatory 

edbcatioi^ the Cooaress asked the Notipnal ihsfi- 
tute of E(fcicatian (NIE) to study the'choroeter- 
l»tl« of stofe progronns. The study of stote 
compensatory education war designed to provide: 



I. 



Descriptions of state compensa- 
tory edication progrons currently 
in operation, including funding, 
services provided, and administra- 
tion ' 



2. A discussion of whether the 
programs provide possible models 
for Title I 



3. 



Method 



A discussion of, the extent to 
whirft. Title I currently affects 
state Incentives . to introduce, 
compensatory praams and to 
operate them efnefcntly 



NIE collected detailed witten descriptions 
of compensatory edjcation programs from 14 of 
the States currently funding them, conducted 
t.^T'i?!!? ^ personnel in thes^ States, and 
.held conferences with state and local prolan 
coordinators to discuss the operation of state 
^^-Crograms and .their relationship to Title I. . 

Findings ' 

21 Stores onocoteffTfS^Tifwn $364 million for the 
eojcatlon of children dteodvantoged by virtue of 

ocodemic 

cwhievement, or location. Funding levels onong 
the States vary considerably, although some 

*0* of the combined 
Federal and state f(AxlIng for compmwitory edu- 
XMtion. These funds ore most often allocated f» 



the school cfistrfcls on the baaSs of o fornriulc^ 
homyvp fyuo States, Woshlngton and WSscontin, 

. amatd grants on the basis of competitive opplU 
cotion. While most States allocate fundi on the 
tests of econonrdc dbdcKfontoge, Mkhlgdn and 

. New York cdlocote solely on the basis of ochieve- 
• ment critisria* • • 

Services, Services provided throuoh state 
programs resemble those provi^jed under Title I. 
Usually fundi are used to provideTeo^ng and 
mqthematJcs instruction for/ children at the 
elementary level. Some distri5^ts and States might 
*fund programs to meet uniqi^ needs of bilingual 
education or other pressing concerns. 

Administration. States invest little time, 
effort, or money in the administration of their 
own programs. When States do attempt to 
odmini ar their prograrns, they rely heavily on ' 
: Title I to subsidize their odninistrotion. One 
consequence pf the relatively low funding for 
odministratibn is that monitoring of the degree to 
wtiich services funded by state compensatory 
edication programs ore suppiementory is almost 
nonexistent. Even in States that expressly require 
state funds to be used for supplemental services, 
xfistricts carry the burden ' of ensuring supple- 
mentation. 

Relationship with Title I, Title I does not 
interfere with the state compensdtory programs 
except where Title I itself is difficult to 
implement. In interviews, coordinators of state 
programs stressed that Title I was necesioy for 
the success of their own effort. Without title I, 
they argued, few States would hove initiated, or 
would continue, funding . programs for the dis- 
odvontoged. 

V -fy^Jy'^ ^^^^ proyams have been » 
es^Hshed In almost one^-tbird of the States and 
provide a significant level of funding. In general, 
they target fundi to the some iype~a pupils and 
provide the same type of services. These pro- 
grams thus provide services that complement and 
ougment Title I. However, their continued growth 
is not assured, in a time of general fiscal crisis in 
edication, it b unlikely that .many more States 
will initiate major compensatory education pro- 
grams. 



Report ' ^ 

Notionol Institute of EdMption. Adrtinistrotion 
of (frnpensatory jducotten. Chapter V. 
WosNngtoh, D.c:.s The Notional Institute of 
Education^ US. Deportment of Health, 
' Education, and Welfare. September 30, 
1^77. . . 



JOHhisON COUNTY TITLE I DESEGREGATION 
STUDY _ . — 

Purpose * 

Thb is o cose study of a city/county merger 
plus iiesegregation* It was done to examine the 
functioning of the merged district within the 
context of existing Title I regulations. It %vos seen* 
OS on opportunity to examine the extent to which 
current Title I regulations dccommodate the needs 
of such dsfricts. ; 1 

. Method : ' ^ . 

• Nine local, ti¥o state, and three Federal 
Title I administrators were interviewed concern-, 
ing the problems caused and.allevioted by Title I 
regulations. Phase I of the study Involved identi- 
fication by- local Title I administrators of 
reggldtlons causing problems and those helf>ing to 
solve problems. Phase IF involved soliciting 
opinions on the issues identified in Phase I by 
local, state, and Federal Title I odninistrotors. 

Findings 

Overall, there .MOS'little clear consensus. 
Examples of issues oddessed ores 

!• Continuous Elioibility of Students. 
Many administrators favored 
hdving TitleJ •follow the child" to 
accomplish this . in order to lend 
stability in a changing educational 
. program. Others felt it would not 
lend stability. <c 

2. Needs Assessnrient. The discussion , 
mnged-upon the follow-the-child 
issue. When ore needs to be 
assessed, before or after bussing? 

3. .. I dentification of Title I Recioienta 

ischoois and- Students), LocoT 
administrators found definitions 
to be unclear. 



4. Evaluation of Students' Pr^ress. 
This was the most controversial 
issue. Standardized tests w^re 
both lauded and condemned^ 
Alternatives were offered or 
found wanting. 

5. Teachers' Aides. While there was 
substantial agreement that 
districts ^should decide Kbw, 
where, and when to use teachers* 
aides, there was jtsogreement on 
the capdbilitles bf principals and 



laoehers lo select or use ddes aid 
on the. iqbiirties of the ovoHoble 
b(dB» to be trulx helpful in cfoss- 



6. Pb^ ^ Cotjngiir TK^ 

PAC -wos seen as useful. Prob- 
lems incjuded greater sophisticci- 
«ori of the city over the county 
PAC (and consequent rivalry^ the 
need for trdbiing of PAC menW 
. ber^ and the need for the dbtrict 
^ to be more serious in its pdrent 

involvement eff qrts. 

7. Title I oided Johnson County in o 
forcing a degree of planning and 

^ communication, 

♦ . • - 

8. Title I was also on inflexible 
. t program; it hod to be worked 

around in times of major change, 
. when flexibility was strongly 
desired. 

Report ^ 

.Thiemann, Francis C., and John A. QeFlominis. 
Johnson County Title I De seareqation Siutkn 
1^ rimt ti^Sijr Laigvllle, Ky.t 
y of Lqulsvir* 



university ( 
, Contractor: 



?nie. 1977, 

EducoYioti Contxrtium 
675 River City Moll 
- Louisville, Kentucky 40201 



SELECTINd. EEXX^ATIONALLY DEPRIVED 
CHLDREfsTFOR TITLE h A REVIEW OF THE 
LEGAL ISSUES r-s 

' Rjrgose 

^ The project sought to- Identify md evaluat'^ 
the mojor legal isaues rdsed by the needs 
assessment, pupil selection, and program formu- 
};^i» 09pecn offhf THlelpnKm9$. The purpose 
or this anolysls was to determkio In what respects 
Title I might be vulnerabte to legal challenges, as 
well as to Aiggeot chongis In statute, regulation, 
or implieimentation precede 

Method 

The project was orgonlzed to: ^ 

1. Descraw relevant oipects of the 
Title I statute and regulations 

2. Provldr^ m cHmmmt look, drawn from 
prior ond-cohtempprmsau$ studies 



comrjnissioned by * NIE, at tfjjfe 
actual implementation of needs ' 
assessment; pupil selection, and 
program formulation 

3. Sketch the gisneral legal context v 
In which challenges to Title I will 
be resolved ' 

A. Analyze and assess specific legal 
challenges 

5. State conclusions obbut likely di^ 
velopments in the legal responses 
to Title I challenges . 

Findings 

Recent developments in the Federal courts, 
as to both procedural and substantive matters, 
will make legal challenges to TIHel generally 
more difficult. These developments Inckide nar- 
rowing Interpretatioftt of sTondng-to sue, Jurbdc- 
tlon of the courts, adjudlcablllty of legal issues 
Hkely to be presented^ the Impact' of rocloHr 
disproportionate results of governmental octiw., 
and the facts nccess^y to demonstrote the 
requisite liberty or property interests for invoking 
oue process protections. 

In general, br/xid, constitutional:/ based 
challenges to fundanrmTtal aspects of Title I pupH . 
selection wMI be unlikely tc prevoIL This includes 
challenges such as the invofidlty of pupil closslfi^ 
ccrion per se, the lock of gebgrophical and cither 
uniformity of t^llcotlor; of Title I, and the 
vagueness of some of. Title I's 4jperdtl^l ierm% 
The alleged absence of adequate proceduriB due 
212?^ I>rotectfons for sk^fentj^ may po^ ^nore 
(Vfficult questions for the courts, 

; „ I^ower chollenges addressed 1o specific 
ucf)ciencie!i in Title I pupil selecticr prao&tifires> 
ond especially to fofh^es of Fedbrolj 9fafe, txHl 
local agenclM to cc<nply with tt e letter or strfrit 
of Title I <«d its reguiatior^ are iwre likely to 
succeed in tf>* courtr> Many of ifhe areas of 
vulnerability ore bding Identified by other ME 
projects. These include evidence of inade(|uacl<^;: 
Ih aspects of needs assessment, pupil selectiott, 
program ImplementotkMi, andevoluation. 

To the extent Ihot adequate regulatory cm<t 
administrative chotges are mad» in response to 
well-founded criticisms of Title I, Its viilnerablllty 
to legal challmgas will be: ledocei Failure to 
-JMement 9u.5h chor^wlll provide a basis for 
likely Judicial irtferventlon. 

jReenrt 

Trocteaberg, Pbul L. Selecting Educotionnliy 



Contractor: Pool Troi^einterg 
Rutgers School of Low 
180 UniVersltx Avenue 
Nework, New Jersey 07102 



VARIABLES THAT AFFECT. THE 
ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION OF 
.COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROOIAI^ r 

Purpose ^ ^ ■ '■ r \ . 

The purpose of this project wos to identlfx 
factors affecting the odministration and 
coorcSnof ion of compensatory education progrons. 
The primary purpose of odnlnlstration Is to 
provide resources and condition^ fqr effective 
teaching.. A sTgnificgnt meosu^ of effiectlve 
teaching is the level of satisfaction as indicated 
by teachers. In this study, the term "^teacher 
satbfactlon'» means a high correlation l>etWeen 
teachers* perceptions of ideal and real conditiohs 
In their worlcing environment.. This study also ^ 
attempts to identify the vorlous administrative 
variables In compensatory^ education pro-ams 
that lead to effective teobhlng and teacher 
satisfaction. 

Method - ?l , 



The method used In this study was to review 
and compare the research findings which explored 
the relationship between teocher satbfoction and 
administration. Operotino out of the basic tenets 
of the work of Mc^ arid his ossoclotes at Horvard 
arid the commentaries of Barnard and Follett, 
great attention was given to concern for the 
social aspects of admlnistratibn and the 
responsibility of the administrator to provide 
activities that fulfill the needs of individual staff 
members - while effectively advoncing the 
organization toward its goals. 

Flndlnos • ' 

Four instruments ori suggested fer corrying 
out research on the administrative variables thdt 
effect coflripensotory education progrcms: 



!• The Notional Education 
Aswciotlon (NEA) Needs 
Ass esi ment Instrument was 
designed to probe teochers* per- 
cejptions of needs. Bosed on a 
discrepancy model/ it measMres 
. teachers* perceptions of Ideal and 
red conditions in 18 ootegories. 



Categories ore related to 
_ resources for teaching program 
" definitioiit professional role of the * 
• teacher,. Olid adminlstrGtion supr 
. . ^ ■ ;vport. ; 

2. The Dialogue, becislon-maicing, 
Action and Evaluation {tXiJ^ 
questionnaire^ was developed ;by . 
Up/E/A for use in the League of 
^q^boperotlng Schools. Questions 
<|re clustered around the concepts 
of . dialogue declslonnrkiking, 
action, and evaluation dt the . 
school le^l. The focus of the 
questionnaire is on the profession- 
al role of the teacher. 

3. Decision point analysis, developed 
by Eye and others, can be used os 
a supplement io the DDAE 
questionnaire for exploring the 
professional role of the teacher. 
It is a <iiscrepdncy nmisure that 
can be used to determine percep- 
tions of where deeisions should be 
nrrade in a school system. 

4- The Organization . Clinrrate De- 
scription questionnaire (Holpln 
and Croft) assesses eight cate- 
gories: disengagement, hindrance, 
'Osi^it, Intlmocy, oloofness, pro- 
ducWon emphasis, thrust, and corv- 
sldyotion. 

No cB^irhv is mode that . this b a 
comprehensive set of Instrunr^ts. However, the 
results of research s^es, progrom evaluations, 
and project fimSngi seem sufficient to give sound 
directiim-tenripered by the logic of professional 
experience and perceptions of concerned educo- 
tors--fdr jidentlfylng the variables that affect the 
odmlnlstrdf Ion and coordination of corhpensatory 
edicatlon programs ^ 

The ffBSulte of the review and comparison led 
to the devialopnnent of four categories affecting 
'^the odmlnMratipn ond coordination of compensa- 
tory educotlisn (programs. 

I- Program Dbfirrftiog A major 
function of odmhlstratlon Is plan- 
ning which results in a clear pro- 
gram d^nltion. Including objec- 
tives to be achieved, a description 
of various means for ochlevlng'the 
goab, and on evaluation system 

. which is^ ongoing -and used for 
cor^|tdnt feedback for refining and 
redefining the program. Program 
definitions must hove commit- 



ni^ ixixfi be understood by 

• teoctijBrv adhriinlstratdrsy parent^ 

2ip:^ TgMources far TeocWng. . The re- 
•^^^^ewwyTorteachera to 
^^^^^^ thefr^jphs b a major 
j£*B^«B*^ty of the odministrd- 

* iion. In conyenSbt o ry -e^ducotion 
progrcrnsp tKe need ~ for pfohning 
tffne is esMhtlal in ordor to meet 

; the diverse heieds of students. 
This^ planning time must be ode- 
quote and free of interruptions If 
teaching is to be both focused ond 
sustained. Class liz^ mo^ be 
manageable and %iforl(able. 
Adequate stoffing^rnecessary, as 
well OS instructional materials, 
equipment, ^ and facilities for 
teaching, if teachers are to be 
effective in their work. 



3. 



Teocher Roles. These should 
include full participation of 
- teoeherS In planning and decii- 
sionmoklng in a system orieqted 
to realistically assessirfg its own 
problems and potentidi charac- 
terized by: 

a. participation in planning and 
decisionmaking! 

b. responsibility for nrnking de- 
cislons about the 
instructional pro-am in their 
classroorhs; and 

c school system and odnin- 
istrotive leadership oriented 
to a i^cblenvsolving q>- 
prpoch -to planning and de- 
cisionnKiking. 



Adhiintstrative 
Teochers. 



Supports for 
The most important 



_ctivlty in onjir isducational 
enterprise is teaching. The nrK>st 
crucial group in* the educational 
enterprise Is teachers. A major 
function of the adminlstrotive 
staff is to provide support- for 
teqchers. V^dMnistrative support 
ts reflected ins 
■ -^.^^ 

a. VcoheslveneiB ol the faculty- 

they iM.pcrt of a teomi 

b. provlsfons for inservice 
troining of teachers-training 



is job related, ongoing, end 
dcttjernrdned by the tticxrhor^ . 

: c. concern for the welfare of 
teochers-^they ore given fair 
'•^ and just salaries within the 
• fiscal >: .constraints of the 
program orui ore provided 
adequate and - pleasant 
working condltionsi 

d fair practices of teacher 
evaluation-evaluation b 
designed not as o threat or 
punishment, but rather to 
help the teod>er grow as. q 
competent profe^ional; and 

e. establishing sound working* 
relotionshi^ with the com- 
munity—there is community 
involvement In setting attcin- 
dble goals for the program. 
Parents of students -ore 
assisted in understanding the 
program so. that they can 
reinforce ttie teachings of the 
program. 



Report 



Variables Vyhich sAffect the AAninlstrotion and 
Coordination ot Cbmoensotorv Education 
^ National 
Education Association. July 1975. 

Cbntroctor: National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Wosbington, D.C. 20036 



THE P AC STUDY 
Purpose • 

. b cn exploratory study ol^ the impact of 

Pxxxfic^ Advisory Councils (PACs) on the 
management end acfcnlnlstratlon of Title f 
programs at the local level. The study intended 
not only to contribute to on assessment of the 
Title I program, but also to assist NIE generally In 
its policy planning regarding citizen participation. 

Local, state, and Federal Title I officials 
acknowledge that^ there is wide variiitlon In the 
types of management roles PACs ploy In local 
Title I programs These officials have known PAC 
responsibility arid influence to vary from virtually 
no invoivenrtent on the one hand to substantial 
influence over budget, hiring, and program design 
ond evdiuotion on the other. This small 



eiq>|a!^atory study wllj attempt to provide data on 
the ca^M^fif the varitttldns in PAC activity and 
across (dUf^ts to<a«cv» .os b first .step 
in dev^rlg st^m^^^^ PACiJ^ 

Atethod 



Three (fistrlcts In eadi of^f^ee Stbtes 
shoiiifing voriatlons in the role and mpcihsibillty of 
PAGs In . relotbn to the odninistrotion and 
mdnogement of Title I programs were studied by 
using surve/ questionnoires. Respondents included 
princifkris of Title I schoolv Ichod-level PAC 
chdrperscmst district-level PAC nriembers; local 
and State Title I officials, school board members, 
superintendents, ond participants in other 
community organizations. Analyses will be 
directed toward the following; 

L Comparing PAC rdes and the 
levels of support provided by the 

' local school, the 4»trict, and the 
State - 

-. 0 \ : - - ' 

2. Comparing district-fevel and 
school-level PAC members with 
local educational agency <LEA) 
staff 

. Comparing PAC roles, with dis- 
trict and state polictes^on parent 
involvement in Title I programs 



. • . Lazarsfeld and Barton's method for gener- 
ating "natural cIosms" >|rill be used in assessing 
the infornrKrrion contained in the open-ended 
questions* - 



Findings - . ^ 

Findings will be reported in the fali of 1 97a 

Contractor: CPI Associate^ Inc. 

8435 North Steamnr>ons Freeway 
Suite 120 

Dallas, Texas 75247 



PRELIMINARY WORK IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OFESEATITLEI 

Purpose 

During the plonnirlii of the Notional Institute 
of ^Education (NIE) Competrisatory Education 
Study; the disseminotion and implementation of 
Title 1 Tegulptlons was often mentioned as a 
problem . area by both practitioners and 
reseorchers with whom- the NIE ^ staff 
communicate Information "vwos espectally 



lacking regarding the way reaulatiohs, both Fed-: 

,erdl and State^ operate at the district level in 
!;rton|;^^ This project increased NlSs 

' unddrstonding . of whFch • reguldticns- presented. 
c problems to local ddhiinlstrators' arid how these 

problems affected the nature ofi districts* Title I 

programsfv^:^- . ; ^ 

Method 

In October > 1 975, two small conferences 
were held at NIE* Participfants were 
superintendents, Title I directors, or other dstrict 
personnel, charged with the administration of 
Title I programs. The first conference focused on 
smqil rural school districts; the II districts 
represented ranged in size from 250 to 4,500 
pupils. The 13 participants at the second 
conference came from small cities end, therefore, 
mediun-sized districts, averaging I2|000 pupils. Irr 
total, 21 States were represented 

^ — Edch participant prepared a short paper 
addressing problems encountered in Jthe 
odmin^itration of Title I in his or her district. NIE 
staff summorized remarks and led general 
discussions. i 

Findings " ' 

• ■ I' 

Problems with Title I Regulations 
i ■ - ■ ■ ' . • ■ - ; 

Parent Ach ^ory Councils. Many small 
districts have difficujty persuading even a. small 
number vof parents to attend meetings,'dnd advis- 
ory councils sometimes' give little substantive 
jnput. Some parents feel that tli^ school staff 
should assume full responsibility for program 
design, implementation, and evaluation. When* 
smaller districts receive Federol funds for several 
j>rpgrams, many of which require individual od^ 
visory councils, the parents who ore wiWng Id 
become involved may be burdened with "numerous 
requests to attend meetings, frequently at ^sid- 
eroble distance from their homes. Additionally, 
elected school advisory councils involve a large 
amount of odninistrotive work and require voting 
so early in the school year that parents do not yet 
know one another. Despite these problems, many 
participants felt that advisory councils ore 
particularly useful in protecting the interests of 
Title I children in communities where there are 
pressures to use funds for other purposes. 

Supplanting. POrticipants felt that Title I 
programs cannot be wholly supplementary and still 
operate within the schoolday^ Sonn* States 
operated after-school or sunrvner school Title I 
progrorhsTor a number of years in order to comply 
with their interpretation of this regulation. Other 
States discourage pullout prog-oms during regular 



'Mcmr «i»fetpa nim, neetd$' for: thi» purpose 
c:,.. , ftoMwl dMo- a. tadtoM, stlme- 

'nf; , W«5*»9^ VptbcMii , portreolorly. vihm o 
^nl^--\*yyfc*fMwlwi!r:«' idMot (rfnefpol serves ot Title I 
-jV ■f.aABlrdslrof*^* weif as the oiMn|«trator of 

3^ ' r 5??Sl j^^ ; Com- 
^; .nporabin^ ^fBJHirements. i present: special 
% .:4anoAifn,for man cSstrlcts. which cover lorge 



ObtM 



PireblWne MfH ^ of Du^ 



I. 



^flf59«»**r ore often 

- j rPfher^ problem orease .Conference por- 
tlclponts also noted: ~~. 

I. The concentration of gervices by- 
many States on elementary ;;^hool 
children when there is also a :: 
definite need at upper levels, e»- 
peciolly Junior high school ' 



2. The frequent changes in both 
Federal and slate regulations, 
which Increase necessary record- 
Iceeplng: without deleting old re- 
quirem^its tind often inyolve new 
dotd-gathering efforts; these 

. changes present a special strain 
on small (fislrlcts, where 
odhninistrotive money and staff 
^e especially limited^ 

3. The odhilnistrative chain of conv 
mond which often puts Title I pro- 
grioms outside*1he Jurisdiction of 
the sdiool principal, thereby . ih- 
creasing the likeljheiod of poor 
coordnotion bet%v^ Title I and * 

. regular school programs ^ 

4. The dbpority between Federal 
auditors and Federal and state 
pro9*am personnel in interpreting 

^ regulatlbns 

5. That >nost States insist on stan- 
dardized tests fp fulfill federal 
evaluotioh requirement^ ft was 
feit thot such tests ore of little 
help in evoluqtion or future 
plonnihg since they do not reflect 
what happens in. Tltfe I programs 



There Immot enoughj)lannlngL«ime,v 
ond oppllfxitions ore due for the 
next year: «t obout the some time 
evdu^ons om due for 
present year, essentfTally 
eliminating the uee of tfii mbst^ 
recent evoluotiohs In thft planning 
process*. • ■ 

There is a substantial time lag 
between submitting o^ 
and their opprovalf often 
progroms must be tentatively 
staffed and essmtiolly geared up 
before q>proval Is received 



3. The oNnplexity of Title I 
application, evaluation, compara- 
bility, dhd fiscol requirements is a_^ / 
special problem In smaller dis^^ 
tr lets. It leovQS Httle or no time 
for administrotq^ to engage In 
prograrh research'nind fbllow-upi ^ 

' The Role of the State Educational Aaencv 
(SEA) In Eoch Dbirlct ~ T 



I. 



2. 



Districts reported consideroble 
variation in the omount of contoct 
and technical ossistance relpelved^ 
from SEAs (ranging from produc- 
tive monthly meetings of title 1 
coordinators in one State to rib 
perspndi corffoct for oa^ long as 3 
years in another). ' 

There was- dso considerable 
variation concemihg the timely 
distribution qnd Interpretation of 
regulotlonse Participants agreed 
that, a dngle clear publication 
containing Federal regulations, 
guidelines, and handbook informo- 
tion would be extremely helpful. 



Repiarts 



The results of these conferences were used 
by l!i|E to^ guide further research' in the odminis- 
trotioh of Title I programs. 
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CHAPTER y. ARCHIVE PROJECT 



Purpose 



^ The purpo3e of thb project b to develop a 
Notional bistltute of Educotlon (NIE) 
Compenaotorx Edicotlon Study data archive. 
Given the large investment In data collection 
activities end the amount of new data collected In 

Itl^^^f^ ^^."^'^ " ^"T Importoit 
that theie data be ovalldMe In usable form for 
researchers outside Ihe institute. > 

The crchive will consist of the separate data 
flies from six major-projects conducted as part of 
me NIE iHudy. The contractor will orgmlze the 
files and; develop uniform documentation end 
jsmr% wa^ls for ^ crchive data. The comp- 
leted archive will Yhen be turned over to an 
taUlshed crehlving foclllty. 



Included Protects / 

Research on Fundi Ailpcotion 

Tabulations of Povc3*t/ Statistics 

Census Tabulation <rf Poverty Statistics 
Atodflcatidn of Federal Education Fi^ 
nance Atodel 
Rweorch on the Effects cl C)em6nstrdtloh 

Compensotory Education Projects"^ 
A Stu^ of Stf^t Achievement Measures <b 
Title I Eligibility Criteria 

Research on Services ; ^ 

NIE National Survey of Compensatory Educo- 

Research on^Studeht Development 

instructional Dimensions Study . ^ 

Research on AdninistrotiOn . 

4tudy of State Adninistrotion of Title I 
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